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Teachers... 











What 
are Your plans 


for 


the summer? 








RICHMOND e PETERSBURG ¢« ROANOKE 





Wer would really like to know (ur curiosity 


ind inquisitiveness is prompted by our interest 
in vou—the teachers of Virginia. We are inter- 
ested in your plans and problems to such an 


extent that we are anxious to find a wav to serve 


vou. And we think we have a wav. 

['wenty-four years ago, we ind out that you, 
the members of the teaching profession, were in- 
lividuals who by reason of background, 
education and stability ; re entitled to all 
the consideration wv could vlve Ou We dec ided 
then and there that we wanted you to call our 
bank “your bank’’. We have never regretted our 
decision and our confidence in vou has been more 


than justified. 


[hat’s the reason then that we ask you, “What 
ire your plans for the summer?” Have you some 
summer school work you want to do? Wouldn't 
vou like to take that long deferred trip to a new 
ind different place? Have you some expenses 
that should be taken care of this summer, but 
vhich might have to wait until fall? Well, if 
vou do, we have the answer . not only for these 
few items ... but for anything constructive you 


may wish to do 


(his bank is more than glad to offer you loans 
particularly designed for your profession 


. without endorsers or collateral 
... for periods up to 12 months or more 
. with no repayment during the summer 
months 


Please consider this as an invitation from us to 
vou to make this bank “‘your bank’’. If it is not 
convenient for you to visit any one of our offices, 
drop us a line and be assured it will have just 
as much attention as though you came in person. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


CRORE ES NEEL 
A STATEWIDE BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DARKENING DRAPES 


that permit 


VENTILATION 


A must for Classroom Visual Education 


Simple 


Inexpensive 


Immediate Delivery 


Samples, Details and Prices upon request—No Obligation 


* * * 


For inexpensive, adequate Auditorium and Gymnasium “Blackout” 


Ask for information on our Venetian Type Blackout Drapes. 








IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


83x 11 Opaque Projectors 


VICTOR Sound Projectors 


Movie Mite Projectors 


Record Players 
Screens - Mikes 


P. A. Systems 





FILMS 


for 
® Schools 
® Churches 
® Industry 
© Camps 
® Clubs 


o0 FREE 


Educational Subjects 








—— | 
MASTERCRAFT Stage Equipment, Draperies, Scenery, Lighting 
20 New The Finest-—Reasonable Prices—Prompt Installation. 
Universal Features Samples, prices and specifications furnished—No obligation 
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1B elon | SCHQDL SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


RALEIGH, N. C. NEW YORK, N.Y 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


We actively represent and welcome your orders for merchandise from 
the following manufacturers and producers: 


SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS: RCA 
FILM SLIDE and FILM STRIP PROJECTORS: SVE 
OVERHEAD PROJECTORS: Keystone View Company 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES 





Castle (Sound and Silent) _ March of Time Forum Edition 
Cathedral (Religious) Official 

Coronet Instructional Films Pictorial 

Film Highlights (Sound and Silent) Simmel-Meserney 

Knowledge Builders Vocational Guidance 


STILL PICTURES (Slides, Film Strips, etc.) 





Castle Popular Science 
Cathedral (Religious) Simmel-Meserney 
Church Craft (Religious) Society for Visual Education 


Keystone View Co. 


ENTERTAINMENT and RECREATIONAL PICTURES—See Our Catalog 





RECORDINGS: Popular Science, Simmel-Meserney 





SCREENS: Dalite; Radiant; Raven 


Visit our new preview room and examine these materials when you are in 
Richmond. Meanwhile write for our catalogs and further information. 





FILM LIBRARY: Neumade Products Corp. 





Capitol Film and Radio Company 


19 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


MARTIN L. HOGAN, PRESIDENT TELEPHONE 7-2061 
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Here are a few of the reasons why 
teachers choose EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


It is a rich, full-bodied survey of science, including per- 
sistent, sound training in scientific attitudes and method— 
too often left to the too busy teacher. It shows scientific 
principles at work in everyday situations. It is simplified 
by the use of special research in vocabulary done by Dr. 
Curtis. It contains one of the finest visual-education pro- 
grams ever included in a general science text. No wonder 
the number of schools using Caldwell-Curtis goes up and 
up. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual available. 


Ginn and Company 


Write for information 





70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 











FIRST LESSON 


IN 
GOOD TASTE 











PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 





Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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University For Virginia 


N CHOOSING Colgate Darden to succeed Dr. 
John L. Newcomb as President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the Board of Visitors of 

that institution made .a selection which has been 
given unanimous approval. 

This approval is being more than shared by pub- 
lic school people. The University should be the 
keystone of the educational arch of Virginia. This 
arch must of necessity rest upon the foundation 
formed by the elementary and high schools of the 
State. 

It is‘ essential, therefore, that he who shapes 
policy for the keystone realize the importance of 
our public elementary and high schools, be familiar 
with their problems and act positively for their im- 
provement. Colgate Darden has demonstrated that 
the welfare of the public schools is one of his chief 
concerns. 

Those who have had an opportunity to work with 
him have oftentimes been amazed at his wide knowl- 
edge of our educational system and at his deep in- 
sight into the smallest detail of school administra- 
tion, supervision, and instruction. 

Apart from his acceptability to school people, 
other of his high qualifications for the office have 
been summed up by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Darden’s own training as a student is en- 
tirely adequate; his familiarity with Virginia is un- 
excelled; in public administration he is experienced: 
his zeal for the conquest of ignorance is equal to 
that of any man in public life; he has acquaint- 
ances and admirers in every part of Virginia, and he 
rightfully possesses the confidence of the legislators 
by whose appropriations the future of the University 
of Virginia is in a large measure to be determined. 


We cannot think of a single material handicap under 
which the new president will labor. If at the mo- 
ment there is a mutter of dissatisfaction on the part 
of some of the fraternity mei. at Charlottesville, we 
are sure that an agreeable modus vivendi can be 
found. We scarcely need add that all the advantages 
Governor Darden possesses in his own person are 
complemented flawlessly by Mrs. Darden—a perfect 
hostess for the ‘house on the hill’.”’ 


From the public pronouncements made by Mr. 
Darden in the past it would appear as if he will 
strive toward at least two objectives (1) a closer 
relationship between the University and the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of Virginia and (2) the en- 
rollment of an increased percentage of students from 
Virginia itself. 

In his penetrating study, ‘University At the 
Crossroads,” Sigerist points out that one of the 
great shortcomings of the modern university is its 
failure to educate for social responsibility and par- 
ticipation. Mr. Darden has strong feelings about 
the importance of college and university alumni par- 
ticipating in the civil life and public affairs of the 
Commonwealth. 

Certainly, as president of the University of Vir- 
giania, he will find himself in a strategic position to 
inspire the best minds to feel responsible for public 
improvement. 


On many occasions Mr. Darden has indicated that 
education is his primary interest. In his new role, 
his will be the unequaled opportunity of providing 
the educational leadership required for all Virginians 
to live more richly. 

His will be the opportunity of making the Uni- 
versity of Virginia the University for Virginia. 


The Moses Commission 


ROPHECY is always a hazardous business and 
there are, unfortunately, no figures to show 
whether or not, when based on pure guéss, 

it turns out to be as true as often as it does when 
there is a certain amount of data underlying it. 


But our hunch is, not without data, that the 
Vioses Commission, now studying the needs of pub- 

education in the State and the ways in which 
these needs can be financed, is going to make an 
excellent report. 
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Governor Tuck has appointed to its membership 
capable people in the fields of politics, business, 
economics, finance, education, and law. 

In Senator Moses, its chairman, we find a busi- 
ness man, who is going straight into the core of the 
issues, with courage, with dispatch, and with democ- 
racy. 

Our belief is that the Commission will make a 
forward-looking report that will constitute one of 
the most important milestones in the march of public 
education in the State. 











Leadership Training Conferences 


Finance Committees and the Teacher Recruit- 
ment Commission are now working on our 
‘legislative program for the 1948-50 biennium. The 
program, and its estimated cost, should be ready for 
announcement by May 1. 

In order that it may be fully discussed, publicized 
and plans made for securing support for its pro- 
posals, the Board of Directors has set the month of 


OF: Board of Directors, Legislative and School 


May for the holding of Leadership Training Con- 
ferences which, customarily, are held in the fall. 
It is important, therefore, that new officers be 
elected this spring, and committee chairmen ap- 
pointed, so that they may attend the conferences. 
The program will be the most far reaching one in 
terms of money the Virginia Education Association 
has ever proposed. For successful accomplishment, 
the best type of local leadership will be necessary. 


Home for Retired Teachers 


OULD it be desirable to have a home for re- 
tired teachers in Virginia? Some say yes, 
some say no. Now is the time for you to 

state your opinion. Would you be interested in liv- 
ing in such a home? Please direct your ideas about 
this matter to Miss Ethel Spilman, Chairman, VEA 
Welfare Committee, 35 Grattan Street, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

As Miss Spilman points out on page 390, the 
State Retirement Board is now in possession of a 
$8,500 legacy which was left for a home for retired 


teachers. This money can be secured by the Virginia 
Education Association, through legislative action and 
with the approval of the Retirement Board if teachers 
indicate that they want such a home and if steps 
are taken—money raised—to insure that the home 
will be established. 


If a sufficient number of teachers are interested in 
the establishment of a home, with $8,500 as a nest 
egg. we do not believe that it would be long before 
the home would become a reality. Are you inter- 
ested? 





Dare We Mix Church and State? 


T IS with deep regret and grave concern that we 
noted the decision of the Supreme Court recently, 
by which the tribunal in a five-to-four deci- 

sion, upheld the use of public tax funds in certain 
states to pay for school buses operated to and from 
parochial schools. 


This decision although overlooked by a vast ma- 
jority of Americans, is one of the most important 
to ever be rendered by the august body, and like- 
Wise as we see it one that carries dangerous poten- 
tialities for the future. It could and will easily be 
disastrous if the United States yields any further 
to the drive for state support of religious establish- 
ments. 

Years ago Madison pointed out that the whole 
point about separating church and state was to keep 
the question of religious education out of politics. 
Once the bars are lowered to allow such there will 
be competition between the various sects for state 
funds and state support and finally for state power. 


Judge Rutledge. in his dissenting opinion, pointed 
out that the purpose of sectarian education is the 
propagation of a certain form of religious beliefs. 
Teachers, books, classrooms, school equipment and 
transportation are used for the purpose. He points 
out that the design of the first amendment was to 
exclude religion and religious educaticn from the 
public functions supported by the state. 

This nation was established on the basis of re- 
ligious freedom. Many have been the men who have 
suffered and even died on American soil in the 
years following the establishment of colonies in this 
country to assure to all men the right to worship 
according to the dictates of their own conscience. 
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The state has not the right to interfere with the way 
a man worships his God. Neither has any church 
or any denomination the right to use the strength 
of the state, or, one penny of tax money to propagate 
their particular version of a religious truth or biblical 
interpretation. If the people of this country expect 
to retain religious liberty, there must be a strong 
and persistent and uncompromising fight against any 
trends that would allow the mixing of church and 
state. 


This is an issue that is clear-cut. There cannot 
and must not be any compromise for to do so will 
lead to a tragic ending. ‘The statistics prove there 
is plenty of money aside from tax money for re- 
ligious purposes if only it was used. In 1944, after 
the American people had paid taxes and all living 
expenses, they still had $67,000,000,000 with which 
to do as they pleased. 

But of this tremendous sum only one sixty-sev- 
enth (1/67th) was given to churches and other 
character-buiJding agencies. In the same year twice 
as much was spent on tobacco, three times as much 
for movies, seven times as much for liquor, and 
nearly ten times as much for jewelry, furs, etc. Only 
a small slice off of each of the PURE LUXURIES 
and given to the various church groups, would have 
been sufficient to have given new life to the churches. 
In other words it is an absurd and un-American idea 
to expect the tax funds to be appropriated for 
churches, and the statistics prove that it is absurd to 
expect such, as long as such sums as given above are 
available for the frivilous things of life. We repeat 
with emphasis, dare we mix church and state?— 
Southwest Virginia Enterprise. 
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STIMSON 


By HENRY L-. 


HE decision to use atomic 

bombs on Japan was one of 

the gravest ever made by our 
government. I have, therefore, de- 
cided to record my understanding 
of the events which led up to this 
decision. 

In the fall of 1941 the question 
of atomic energy was first brought 
to my attention by President 
Roosevelt. For four years there- 
after | was directly connected with 
all major decisions of policy on its 
development and use. From May 
|, 1943, until my resignation as 
Secretary of War on September 21, 
1945, I was directly responsible 
to the President for the adminis- 
tration of the entire undertaking; 
my chief advisers were General 
George C. Marshall, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, Dr. James B. Conant, and 
Major General Leslie R. Groves. 


President Roosevelt spared no 
effort to secure the earliest possi- 
ble development of an atomic 
weapon. The original experimen- 
tal achievement of atomic fission 
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Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War 1911-13, Secretary of State 
1929-33, Secretary of War 1940- 
45, was the man who had to 
make the recommendation to the 
President. 


From Harper’s Magazine as 
condensed by Readers’ Digest 


had occurred in Germany in 1938, 
and it was known that the Ger- 
mans had continued their experi- 
ments. In 1941 and 1942 they 
were believed to be ahead of us. 
It was vital that they should not 
be the first to bring atomic weap- 
ons into the field of battle. 

At no time did I ever hear it 
suggested by President Roosevelt 
that atomic energy should not be 
used in the war. He spoke to me 
often of his awareness of the ca- 
tastrophic potentialities of our 
work. But we were at war, and 
the work must be done. 


Climax In 1945 
The extraordinary story of the 


development of the bomb has been 
well told elsewhere. Suffice it here 
to say that by the spring of 1945 
the climax of our prolonged effort 
was at hand. 

On March 15, 1945, I had my 
last talk with President Roosevelt. 
My diary record of this conversa- 
tion gives a fairly clear picture of 
our thinking at that time. I have 
removed the name of the distin- 
guished public servant who was 
fearful lest the Manhattan project 
be a “‘lemon’”’; it was an opinion 
common among those not fully 
informed. 

First I took up with the Pres- 
ident a memorandum which he 
sent to me from - - - - who had 
been alarmed at the rumors of 
extravagance in the Manhattan 
project. - - - - suggested that it 
might become disastrous and he 
suggested that we get a body of 
‘outside’ scientists to pass upon 
the project because of rumors 
that Vannevar Bush and Jim 
Conant have sold the President 
a lemon and the matter ought 
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to be checked up on. I gave the 
President a list of the scientists 
who were actually engaged: 
four Nobel Prize men, and also 
practically every physicist of 
high standing. I went over with 
him the two schools of thought 
that exist in respect to future 
control after the war, one of 
them being the secret close-in 
attempted control of the project 
by those who control it now, 
and the other being the inter- 
national control based upon 
freedom both of science and of 
access. I told him that those 
things must be settled before the 
first projectile is used and that 
he must be ready with a state- 
ment just as soon as that is 
done. He agreed to that... . 


Truman 


I did not see Franklin Roosevelt 
again. The next time I went to 
the White House to discuss atomic 
energy, April 25, 1945, I went to 
explain the problem to a man 
whose only previous knowledge 
was that of a Senator who had 
loyally accepted our assurance that 
the matter must be kept secret 
from him. Now he was President 
and Commander in Chief; the fi- 
nal responsibility was his. 

The memorandum which I used 
in this discussion is again a fair 
sample of our thinking at the time. 

I. Within four months we shall 
probably have completed the most 
terrible weapon ever known. 

2. Although we have shared its 
development with the U.K., the 
U. S. at present controls the re 
sources with which to construct 
and use it and no other nation 
could reach this position for some 
years. 

3. Nevertheless it is practically 

certain that we could not remain 
in this position indefinitely. 
It ts extremely probable that in the 
future atomic bombs can be con- 
structed by other nations in a 
much shorter time. 

4. In the future such a weapon 
may be constructed in secret and 
used suddenly with devastating 
power. With its aid even a very 
powerful unsuspecting nation 
might be conquered within a very 
few days by a very much smaller 
a 
5. The world in its present state 


of moral advancement compared 
with its technical development 
would be eventually at the mercy 
of such a weapon. Modern civilt- 
zation might be completely de- 
stroyed. 


6. To approach any world peace 
organization without an apprecta- 
tion by the leaders of our country 
of the power of this new weapon 
would be unrealistic. No system 
of control heretofore considered 
would be adequate to control this 
menace. Both inside any particu- 
lar country and between the na- 
tions of the world, the control of 
this weapon would involve such 
thorough-going rights of inspec- 
tion and internal controls as we 
have never heretofore contem- 
plated. 

7. The question of sharing this 
weapon with other nations and, 
if so shared, upon what terms be- 
comes a primary question of our 
foreign relations. Our development 


of this weapon has placed a moral 
responsibility upon us for any dis- 
aster to civilization which it would 
further. 

8.On the other hand, if the 
problem of tts proper use can be 
solved, we would have the oppor- 
tunity to bring the world into a 
pattern in which peace and our 
civilization can be saved. 

9. As stated in General Groves’ 
report, steps are under way look- 
ing toward the establishment of a 
select committee for recommending 
action to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of our government. 


Interim Committee 


The committee was known as 
the Interim Committee. I was its 
chairman, but the principal labor 
of guiding its extended delibera- 
tions fell to George L. Harrison, 
who acted as chairman in my ab- 
sence. Other committee members 
were: James F. Byrnes, as personal 
representative of the President; 
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Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary 
of the Navy: William L. Clayton, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Director, Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment; Dr. Karl T. Compton, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology: Dr. James B. 
Conant, Chairman of the National 
Defense Research Committee and 
president of Harvard University. 

The discussions of the commit- 
tee ranged over the whole field of 
atomic energy, in its political, mili- 
tary and scientific aspects. The 
committee’s recommendations for 
the use of bombs against Japan 
were not made in a vacuum. Our 
work included the drafting of a 
bill for the domestic control of 
atomic energy, and recommenda- 
tions looking toward its interna- 
tional control. Both General Mar- 
shall and I felt that atomic energy 
could not be considered simply in 
terms of military weapons but 
must also be considered in terms 
of a new relationship of man to 
the universe. 


Recommendations 


On June | the Interim Commit- 
tee unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. The bomb should be -used 
against Japan as soon as possible. 

2. It should be used on a dual 
target—that is, a military instal- 
lation or war plant surrounded by 
houses and other buildings most 
susceptible to damage, and 

3. It should be used without 
prior warning [of the nature of 
the weapon]. Mr. Bard later 
changed his view and dissented 
from recommendation 3. 

The committee had carefully 
considered such alternatives as a 
detailed advance warning or a 
demonstration in some uninhab- 
ited area. Both suggestions were 
discarded as unlikely to compel a 
surrender of Japan, and both in- 
volved serious risks. Even the New 
Mexico test would not give final 
proof that any given atomic bomb 
was certain to explode when 
dropped from an airplane. Noth- 
ing would have been more damag- 
ing to our effort to obtain sur- 
render than a warning followed by 
a dud and this was a real possi- 
bility. Furthermore, we had no 
bombs to waste. It was vital that 
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a sufficient effect be quickly ob- 
tained with the few we had. 


My Decision 

The committee's function was 
entirely advisory. The ultimate 
responsibility for the recommenda- 
tion to the President rested upon 
me, and I have no desire to veil it. 
The conclusions of the committee 
were similar to my own, although 
reached independently: to extract 
a genuine surrender from the Em- 
peror and his military advisers, a 
tremendous shock must be admin- 
istered which would carry convinc- 
ing proof of our power to destroy 
the Empire. Such an effective 
shock would save many times the 
number of lives, both American 
and Japanese, that it would cost. 


The facts upon which my rea- 
soning was based and steps taken 
to carry it out follow. 


Japan, in July 1945, had been 
seriously weakened. We knew that 
she had made tentative proposals 
to the Soviet Government to act 
as mediator in a negotiated peace. 
These vague proposals contem- 
plated the retention by Japan of 
important conquered areas and 
were therefore not considered seri- 
ously. There was no indication of 
any weakening in the Japanese de- 
termination to fight rather than 
accept unconditional surrender. 
She had still a great military force. 
In July 1945 the intelligence sec- 
tion of the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff estimated the strength of 
the Japanese Army to be about 
5,000,000 men, with slightly un- 
der 2,000,000 in the home islands. 
These estimates later proved to 
agree closely with official Japanese 
figures. 


The Japanese Navy had practi- 
cally ceased to exist except as a 
harrying force against an invasion 
fleet. The Air Force had been re- 
duced mainly to reliance upon sui- 
cide attacks. These, however, had 
inflicted serious damage on our 
forces, and their effectiveness in a 
last-ditch fight was a matter of 
real concern. 


There was a very strong possi- 
bility that Japan might determine 
to resist to the end, in all the areas 
under its control. In such an event 
the Allies would be faced with the 
enormous task of destroying an 


armed force of 5,000,000 men and 
5,000 suicide aircraft, belonging*to 
a race which had already demon- 
strated its ability to fight literally 
to the death. 


One Million Men 


In July, our plans for the de- 
feat of Japan had been prepared 
without reliance upon the atomic 
bomb, which had not yet been 
tested in New Mexico. We were 
planning an intensified blockade, 
and greatly intensified strategic 
bombing, to be followed on No- 
vember 1 by an invasion of the 
southern island of Kyushu. The 
main island of Honshu was to be 
invaded in the spring of 1946. 
The total U. S. military and naval 
force involved in this grand design 
was of the order of 5,000,000 
men. 

We estimated that if we should 
be forced co carry this plan to its 
conclusion; the major fighting 
would not end until late 1946, 
at the earliest. Such operations 
might be expected to cost over I,- 
000,000 American casualties. If 
we could judge by previous expe- 
rience, enemy casualties would be 
much larger. 

With these considerations in 
mind, I wrote a memorandum for 
the President, on July 2, which I 
believe fairly represents the think- 
ing of the American Government 
as it finally took shape in action. 
This memorandum was prepared 
after discussion and general agree- 
ment with Joseph C. Grew, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal. When 
I discussed it with the President, 
he expressed general approval. Here 
is the memorandum. 


Proposed Program For Japan 


1. Plans of operation including 
the first landing have been author- 
ized. Preparations for the opera- 
tion. are now actually going on.- 

2. There is reason to believe 
that the operation following the 
landing may be a very long and 
costly struggle. The terrain, much 
of which I have visited several 
times, impresses me as being sus- 
ceptible to a last-ditch defense such 
as has been made on Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa and which of course is 
much larger than either of those 
areas. 

(Continued on page 372) 


which the school serves and (2) 


T has long been recognized that 
Commercial Education in the 
comprehensive high school has 

a dual responsibility in contribut- 
ing to the economic competency of 
both in-school youth and of out- 
of-school youth and adults. These 
responsibilities are: (1) to give 
technical training to meet the de- 
mand for stenographic, bookkeep- 
ing, and clerical jobs in the area 
9] 
to give general training for intelli 
gent participation in our economy 
Annually thousands of people 
sustain financial losses through ig 
norance of simple business transac 
tions. Others go to the polls to 
vote on questions vitally affecting 
our economic system with little of 
no knowledge upon which to base 
an intelligent decision. Still fur- 
ther, in many businesses workers 
are employed who have little or no 
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understanding of how business is 
organized and operated, yet such 
an understanding would make a 
worker substantially more compe- 
tent. 


‘Commercial Education For All 


Everyone needs to know some- 
thing about business—its func- 
tions, purposes, procedures, prac- 
tices, and effect upon society. The 
business teacher is not only respon- 
sible for, but is also prepared to 
provide this essential instruction. 
Such basic business subjects ‘as 
junior business training, economic 
geography, senior business train- 
ing, business law, economics and 
elementary business management 
provide an excellent medium for 
teaching youth and adults that 
body of business information 
which is fundamental to successful 
economic living. 


A Comprehensive) 


At the present time Commercial 
Education is being taught in 272 
senior and junior high schools in 
Virginia, employing 404 commer- 
cial teachers. There are 31,741 
pupils enrolled in all commercial 
classes in day school. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 of this number are 
enrolled in terminal courses which 
means that those enrolled are pre- 
paring to become bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers or office clerks. 


According to the 1940 census 
figures, there are in Virginia ap- 
proximately 6,000 job openings 
each year in the stenographic, 
bookkeeping, and other clerical 
fields. At first glance, it would 
appear that since 8,000 students 
are enrolled in terminal courses the 
schools are training too many em- 
ployees in this field. However, it 
is obvious that during the past few 
years there has been an acute short- 
age of these workers. School ad- 
ministrators can testify from the 
numerous requests for office work- 
ers which they have been unable 
to fill that many more competent 
workers need to be trained. 


Due to the fact that one pupil 
will frequently be enrolled in two 
or three terminal courses at the 
Same time, there is some duplica- 
tion in the number counted as en- 
rolled in the terminal classes. 
Moreover, in some schools only 
one-year courses are offered, which, 
while they are terminal for those 
schools, do not always provide the 
prospective worker with the skill 
necessary for success in the jobs 
available to qualified persons. Since 
it is estimated that from 60 to 75 
per cent of office work is non- 
stenographic, it is also necessary to 
train efficient workers for the other 
clerical jobs. 





Miss Crumley came to the 
State Department of Education 
as Assistant State Supervisor of 
Commercial Education at the be- 
ginning of the 1946-47 session, 
having served for six years as 
head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment at the James Monroe High 
School in Fredericksburg. 
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| Program of Commercial Education 


by MARGUERITE CRUMLEY 


Underlying Principles 


In order to provide a more ef- 


fective program of Commercial 
Education in the comprehensive 
high schools of Virginia to meet 
the increasing demands of business 
and to prepare boys and girls for 
the vocational opportunities in 
business, certain underlying prin- 
ciples should be applied. These 
basic principles are: 


l. 


ae 
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An adequate program in busi- 
ness education should include 
provisions for personal-use 
and vocational courses. 

A differentiated vocational 
training program offering in- 
structional opportunities in 
two or more fields of speciali- 
zation should be provided in 
all large high schools. The 
fields of specialization are: 
(1) General Clerical, (2) 
Stenographic, and (3) Book- 
keeping. 

A well organized student per- 
sonnel program providing for 
inventory tests, counseling, 
and continuous advisement 
necessary to guide the student 
into the curriculum and 
courses of study suited to his 
aptitudes and interests should 
be maintained. An effective 
student personnel program 
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should also provide for ter- 
minal measurement, place- 
ment, and follow-up. 

The entire vocational pro- 
gram must have a setting rep- 
resentative of an actual office 
with respect to layout, organ- 
ization, production standards, 
and general activities in order 
to be really effective in pre- 
paring boys and girls for oc- 
cupational efficiency. 

An office training laboratory 
equipped with machines, fur- 
niture, and appliances com- 
mon to the representative of- 
fices in which the trainee will 
eventually work is impera- 
tive for effective job prepara- 
tion. 

Vocational business education 
should provide for an ade- 
quately supervised and thor- 
oughly coordinated program 
of cooperative part-time edu- 
cation in the office occupa- 
tions for a minimum of one 
semester, preferably during 
the terminal semester. 

Every teacher conducting vo 
cational training courses 
should have an opportunity 
to maintain actual business 
contacts with the employers 
of the community for the 





purpose of keeping informed 
on current business practice 
and employment conditions. 
The vocational teacher should 
be employed for a minimum 
of ten months in order to 
have the opportunity for pre- 
session counseling and for 
post-session placement and 
follow-up. 


Community-wide office em- 
ployment opportunity  sur- 
veys should be made by the 
teacher as a means of deter- 
mining valid bases for pro- 
gram development in business 
education. Job activity analy- 
ses of the principal office oc- 
cupations should be made by 
the teacher as a means of de- 
termining functional course 
content and job standards. 


Provisions should be made 
for the development of adult 
extension programs for em- 
ployed adults for purposes of 
retraining and upgrading of- 
fice workers. 


One teacher should be desig- 
nated as ‘head of depart- 
ment’’ whose duties are to co- 
ordinate the total program of 
the department and to pro- 
vide dynamic leadership. 








Are The Colleges Properly Preparing 


Prospective Teachers? 


HEN one calls to mind the 

criticisms of the schools 

which some parents and 
administrators are prone to voice, 
it would appear that one may have 
some basis for answering this ques- 
tion negatively. As one studies the 
programs of teacher training, how- 
ever, he is less assured that a defin- 
itive answer can be given. The 
true situation is, I suspect, that in 
many of its aspects teacher educa- 
tion is sound and well planned; on 
the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that there is room for improve- 
ment. 


The Responsibility of Teachers 


In attempting to answer the 
question, it seems to me that the 
task for which teachers are being 
prepared, and the elements in- 
volved in the teaching-learning 
process necessarily must be consid- 
ered. What is the responsibility 
which teachers must be prepared to 
discharge? One outstanding edu- 
cator' has defined the task by say- 
ing that teachers are to aid youth 


1. to communicate their ideas, 
feelings, values to others in 
clear, direct, forceful, accu- 
rate expression in language 
and any other media of their 
choice. 


2. to understand the communi- 
cations of others as expressed 
in books and other media 
with especial attention to the 
interpretation of behavior. 


3. to develop broad, deep, abid- 
ing interests in people of va- 
ried backgrounds and present 
attainments. 


4. to expand experience by dis- 
covering, developing many 
new and different kinds of 
interests while enriching those 
of constant concern. 

5. to discover what each is best 
fitted to do in life and to de- 
velop a sound program for its 
realization. 





1L. Thomas Hopkins, Editor, Better Sec- 
ondary School Teachers, Educational Outlook, 
Vol. XX, January, 1946, Nov. 2, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 
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by GEorGE J. OLIVER 


6. to learn how to plan an ef- 
fective program of living for 
the present and future, aided 
by the experience and cooper- 
ative efforts of others, youth 
and adults. 
to build faith in cooperative 
intelligence as a way to im- 
prove social action by living 
that faith in all of the affairs 
of life at the school. 
8. to understand and use the 
processes of qualitative learn- 
ing in everyday work, study, 





GEORGE J. OLIVER 


Dr. Oliver is head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and dean of the 
Summer Session at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg. 
This article on the importance of 
preparing new teachers appeared in 
the Madison Quarterly, January, 
1947. 


play, living outside of the 
school. 

9. to develop a critically ap- 
praised philosophy of life. 


What Teaching Involves 


Teaching, therefore, involves 
helping pupils to mature at a nor- 
mal and regular rate, to become 
emotionally adjusted, to act habit- 
ually on intelligence in meeting the 
problems of living, and to become 
willing to cooperate and skillful in 
ways of working with others. 


This is the task for which teachers 
are to be prepared and trained. 

The elements in the teaching- 
learning situation, in addition to 
the teacher, are the child and his 
environment. The child’s oppor- 
tunities for wholesome growth, 
which the teacher is to stimulate 
and guide, are presented in the 
course of the interaction of the 
child and his environment. Each 
is affected by the other—the child 
modifies the environment and the 
environment in turn influences the 
child. The teacher needs to know, 
therefore, the conditions favorable 
to child growth, the means which 
are available in the child’s environ- 
ment to contribute to his growth, 
and how to utilize those means in 
performing the task of teaching as 
described in the preceding para- 
graph. 


First Area of Improvement 

This brief outline of the task of 
the teacher and elements in the 
teaching-learning situation affords 
suggestion as to areas in which 
preparation of prospective teachers 
can be improved. One such area is 
knowledge of the child. Prospec- 
tive teachers should be given op- 
portunity in the course of their 
training to secure, with sufficient 
thoroughness to assure that it will 
function in teaching, understand- 
ing of the way a child grows and 
the way he learns. This need is 
rather generally taken into account 
through the prescription of courses 
in biology, physiology, and psy- 
chology in the program of teacher 
preparation. 

It is true that these fields con- 
tain the basic information concern- 
ing child growth and learning, but 
presenting them as separate courses 
leaves to the teacher the task of 
bringing together appropriate 
knowledge from each field and ex- 
pressing it in a process called teach- 
ing. Improvement in this area 
would come from a synthesis of 
appropriate knowledge drawn 
from each of these fields in an in- 
tegrated course dealing with child 
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growth and development. 
Understanding of child growth 
would be promoted, it seems to 
me, through providing in the 
teacher-training program early con- 
tact with children in realistic situa- 
tions. At first these contacts may 
be chiefly observational, combined 
with some experience with children 
in their recreational activities on 
the playground, in their normal 
activities in the home, and in group 
activities, such as picnics, scouting 
activities, and the like. This type 
of experience would precede organ- 
ized practice teaching. The sug- 
gestion that prospective teachers 
have frequent contacts with chil- 
dren early in their teacher educa- 
tion program is supported by the 
testimony of a senior class in one 
of the State teacher-training insti- 
tutions. Many of these young peo- 
ple stated that it was not until 
they had had contact with children 
that a positive interest in teaching 
and a persistent purpose to make 
teaching a vocation developed. 


Generalized Methods of Teaching 


A third improvement in this 
knowledge of children would seem 
to come from emphasis in teacher 
preparation upon generalized rather 
than specific methods of teaching. 
While subject matter may vary 
from class to class, the process of 
learning is basically the same in all 
situations and a fundamental un- 
derstanding of that process as it 
applies in all teaching situations, 
rather than in limited areas, would 
tend to give teachers a feeling of 
security and professional compe- 
tence, 

It would tend, too, to break 
down subject-matter limits and 
prepare teachers for the type of in- 
structional organization referred to 
as correlated, coordinated, or inte- 
grated. To develop courses in 
methods as applied to limited areas 

such as methods of teaching, 
spelling, or methods of teaching 
arithmetic—would seem to involve 
much duplication of training and 
to weaken the concept of education 
as growth, in contrast to learning 
subject-matter in a variety of com- 
partments. 

It would seem especially impor- 
tant that in acquiring a knowledge 
of children, prospective teachers be- 
come skillful in recognizing types 
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of child behavior and in dealing 
appropriately with those types 
which tend to damage personality. 
The problem child, the day- 
dreamer, the intermittent worker, 
the truant, may represent charac- 
teristics of development, which, if 
allowed to persist, will lead to psy- 
choneurosis and other personality 
disturbances in later life. 


Recent experience indicates the 
importance of teachers being able 
to help children with tendencies 
toward undesirable emotional 
traits. For example, more than 
one-half of all beds in civilian hos- 
pitals are occupied by mental pa- 
tients, and 43 per cent of all men 
medically discharged from the 
Army up to July, 1945, were neu- 
ropsychiatric cases. Further, it is 
indicated by competent observers 
that the future general doctor must 
expect one-half of his daily pa- 
tients to be persons suffering from 
some psychological difficulty. It 
seems important, therefore, that 
teachers be educated in the matter 
of developing more stable youth 
and adults. 


Second Area 


The second major area of teacher 
preparation in which improved 
training for prospective teachers 
may be undertaken is that of 
knowledge of the environment. 
Such knowledge would include at 
least two aspects: 

1. Opportunity should be af- 
forded prospective teachers in the 
course of their training to become 
acquainted through observation 
and experience with problems of 
group and individual living, such 
as crime, housing, family, employ- 
ment, social security, international 
organization, concentration of gov- 
ernmental power, and the like. A 
realistic acquaintance with the 
complexities of living through ob- 
servation and participation in va- 
ried life situations and conditions 
affords a background in light of 
which the behavior of children can 
be more intelligently interpreted 
and an understanding essential to 
helping children to developing nor- 
mally in the complexities of life 
acquired. 

Subjects such as history, geogra- 
phy, sociology, and the like, will 
become alive through the teacher's 
participation in youth and adult 


groups. As a means of broadening 
understanding, the prospective 
teachers might be exchanged with 
students from other schools located 
in different types of environment. 
This would contribute, also, to the 
student's development of the essen- 
tial skills for his own successful 
living. 

2. Acquaintance with the envi- 
ronment would broaden the scope 
of subject-matter resources which 
the teacher could and would utilize 
in vitalizing instruction. His stu- 
dents would be assisted in the 
process of integrating their knowl- 
edge of various aspects of living by 
the teacher’s ability to relate such 
areas as social studies, mathematics, 
language, economics, political sci- 
ence, and the like, to problems 
characteristic of everyday living. 

It would be in this area of un- 
derstanding and interpreting his 
environment that the prospective 
teacher would become acquainted 
with the varieties of subject-mat- 
ter, in books and elsewhere, which 
he would need in his teaching. 


Third Area 


In addition to possessing a 
knowledge of children and a 
knowledge of the cultural and 
physical environment, the teacher 
himself must be a well-adjusted 
person. A third direction, there- 
fore, in which the education of 
teachers may be improved is 
through providing opportunity for 
each prospective teacher to study 
individually and in groups his own 
personal problems of living, both 
for his personal development and 
for his professional competence. 
Basic to understanding the prob- 
lems of those whom he would 
teach is an understanding of his 
own problems, how they arise, and 
how to solve them rationally and 
intelligently. 

Not only should opportunities 
to deal effectively with one’s own 
personal problems be provided, but 
opportunities for broadening and 
deepening social, religious, recrea- 
tional, and cultural interests should 
be included. Success in helping 
children to grow into stable youth 
and adulthood depends upon the 
quality of personality of the indi- 
vidual who does the leading and 
guiding, and upon the effectiveness 


(Continued on page 382) 
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What Is a Teacher Worth? 


by B. H. Van Oot 


State Director of Trade and Industrial Education 





Some believe that, like the chiefs of fire departments and police departments, school Superin- 
tendents should become interested in paying teachers on the basis of merit, as well as in accordance 
with training and experience. This, too, is the opinion of Governor Dewey’s five-man committee which 
recently examined the proposals for salary schedules made by teachers’ groups in the State of New York. 
The committee said, “It is questionable whether they (the salary schedules) offer a sufficient award for 


exceptional competence as contrasted with mere faithful time-serving.” 


The chief difficulty in estab- 


lishing a merit rating system is the elimination of the personal equation in making judgments. Does Dr. 
Van Oot’s plan eliminate the personal equation? 





principals could profit from 

the practice employed in in- 
dustry and business in judging the 
performance of employees. This is 
especially true of superintendents 
who frequently rely upon school 
principals for an evaluation of the 
professional performance of the 
teachers on their respective facul- 
ties. 

In practically every school sys- 
tem the superintendent requires the 
principals to evaluate the profes- 
sional performance of his teach- 
ers. The purpose of this evalua- 
tion is many fold; to have a basis 
for promotion, demotion, transfer, 
dismissal, or even to have some 
one to whom he can “‘pass the 
buck”’ in case of a complaining pa- 
tron or politician. In evaluating 
the performance of teachers most 
principals are conscientious, some 
may be indifferent, and not infre- 
quently some principals, in order 
to retain the good graces of their 
teachers, grade most of their teach- 
ers as superior. 


G princi superintendents and 


Principals Only Human 


Principals, like other people, are 
only human and therefore it is per- 
fectly natural that their judgment 
of teaching ability should be in- 
fluenced by the personal equation. 
Perhaps it is an enticing smile, an 
intelligent conversation, a smart 
make-up, a stylish hair-do, or a 
snappy comeback that influence 
the principal and cause him to give 
the teacher a high grade, even 
though these personality traits may 
have no bearing on teaching abil- 
ity. In fact, judging from the 
verbal evaluation of teachers given 
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to me by some principals and 
teachers, | doubt very much if all 
of these evaluations are recorded 
for the superintendent’s enlighten- 
ment. They include such expres- 
sions as: ‘‘She’s full of pep”, 
‘‘He’s an old grouch but a good 
teacher’, ‘‘She’s an old sour-puss’’, 
‘She makes the kids snap into it’, 
“She has the children eating out 
of her hand’, “Her days of use- 


fulness are over’, ‘‘He’s one of 
those fellows who gets things 
done’’, ‘‘She’s a hard boiled some- 
body and the kids are scared to 
death of her’’, ‘‘She’s got the prin- 
cipal wound around her little fin- 
ger’, ‘She gives me a pain in the 
neck but I have to keep her’. 
These are just a few expressions 
of picturesque speech I have jotted 
down in my little black book; 
























































TABLE I 
SCORE CARD 
Teacher's Name: Date: 
School: 
Weight- Weight- 
Teaching Ability ing Morale (Attitude) ing 
Ability to impart knowledge Cooperative attitude 
Excellent ' ek 4 Excellent 4 
Good 3 Good 3 
Fair 2 Fair .. 2 
Poor 1 Poor ] 
Ability to Maintain Initiative 
Discipline Excellent 4 
eee ee - Good 3 
Good 3 — 
Fair 2 Fair 2 
Poor l Poor 1 
Ability to Create Pupil Resourcefulness 
Interest Excellent 4 
Excellent 3 Good 3 
Good 3 on 
Fair ? Fair 2 
Poor ] Poor 1 
Extent to Which Work Interest in Work 
Is sere hl ‘ Enthusiastic 4 
oroughly 
Satisfactory 3 Interested 3 
Fair un 2 Willing 2 
Inadequate 1 Indifferent 1 
Application of Scientific Conduct 
Methods Excellent 4 
Occasional 3 _ 
Infrequent 2 Fair 2 
Seldom ] Unsatisfactory l 
Total Total 
ae? Signature of Principal. 
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TABLE Il 





METHOD OF COMPUTING INDEX NUMBER OF EACH TEACHER IN AN EIGHT 
TEACHER HIGH SCHOOL 











Classification 
ca Score 
sndevidual Teaching Computation of Index Numbers 
Ability Morale 

55 + 60° 

1. Pearle Button .... 55 60 ir = 0.863 or 86.3 per cent 
55 4+ 60 

2. Helen Hunt 55 60 is = .863 or 86.3 per cent 
60 + 60 

3. Belle Tolling 60 60 73312 = .902 or 90.2 per cent 
60 + 60 

4. Minnie Appolis 60 60 “ae. = .902 or 90.2 per cent 
65 + 60 

5. Georgia Peache ... 65 60 Tiae = .938 or 93.8 per cent 
75 + 65 

6. Mary Ann Gay 75 65 se = 1.052 or 105.2 per cent 
133.12 
75 +70 

7. Fonda Flowers 75 70 ———— = 1.089 or 108.9 per cent 
133.12 
90 + 95 

8. Meta Mann 90 95 ———— = 1.390 or 139 per cent 

— 133.12 
N= 8 (935 530 
535 + 530 
— = 133.12 
8 





some others come under the cap- 
tion of “‘unquotable quotes’. 

Regardless of how conscientious 
a principal wants to be, his judg- 
ment is tempered by personal fac- 
tors. Further, judgments of prin- 
cipals differ. What one principal 
would consider excellent teaching 
ability may be unsatisfactory teach- 
ing in the judgment of some other 
principal. Again, one principal 
may have a tendency, for various 
reasons, to judge all teachers high 
while another may be inclined to 
grade low, while a third may as- 
sign average grades. The super- 
intendent, therefore, cannot rely 
entirely upon the judgments of the 
respective principals in securing a 
true evaluation of the ability of 
all teachers in his school system. 

The problem of the school su- 
perintendent, therefore, is to de- 
vise some means of eliminating, as 
far as is possible, the individual 
differences in the judgments of his 
principals. Industry has solved 
this problem by grading workers 
according to index numbers and 
there appears to be no reason why 
school superintendents cannot do 
likewise. 


In Industry 
In industry a check sheet is used 
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for each employee and the foreman 
or shop instructor is required to 
check each employee periodically. 
Translated into school parlance the 
check sheet or score card would be 





In this score card it will be 
noted that the traits to be judged 
are divided in such a way as to 
definitely limit the factors which 
should be considered by the prin- 
cipal in scoring the teachers. Fur- 
ther, each term used to limit the 
scope of each trait is given four 
sub-headings, each with an as- 
signed value. For instance, abil- 
ity to impart knowledge may be 
scored excellent, good, fair, or poor. 
If the teacher is checked “‘excellent”’ 
she receives a score of 4; if she is 
checked ‘‘good’’ she receives a score 
of 3; if she is checked ‘‘fair’’ she 
receives a score of 2; and if she is 
checked “‘poor’’ she receives a score 
of 1. This assignment of values 
is purely arbitrary. The maximum 
score any teacher can get is 40, 
since there are 10 spaces and the 
highest score in each space is 4; 
the minimum score is 10. The 
total of all classification scores on 
each side of the score card for each 
scoring period may be transformed 
into a percentage by multiplying 
the totals by 5. The index num- 
ber of each teacher may be deter- 
mined by dividing the total score 
of the teacher by the average of 
the scores of all teachers in a given 














somewhat as Table I. school. One hundred is arbitrarily 
TABLE Ill 
THE SCORE OF A PRINCIPAL WHO GRADES LOW 
Classification 
Score 
Individual Computation of Index Number 
Teaching 
Ability Morale 
55 + 50 i 
Bessie Bright 55 50 “aa = 0.871 or 87.1 per cent 
60 + 55 d : 
Jane Adams 60 55 ae = 0.954 or 95.4 per cent 
70 + 60 ) : 
Helen Jones ... 70 60 1205 = 1.07. or 107.0 per cent 
80 + 70 ; : 
Agnes Smith 80 70 oa = 1.245 or 124.5 per cent 
60 + 50 
—_ C . reo 
Belle Sydnor 60 50 -—— .913 or 91.3 per cent 
50 + 45 i Laie 
Anna Wyatt .. 50 45 7905 = .7054 or 70.54 per cent 
65 + 55 
Ada Cohen 65 55 ah $ = .913 or 91.3 per cont 
70 + 50 
Josephine Nash .. 70 50 1205 = .913 or 91.3 per cent 
530 435 
N= 8 
530 + 435 
—_———— = 120.5 
8 

















taken as the index number of the 
average teacher in the entire school 
system. Table II illustrates the 
method employed in an eight 
teacher high school. 

Since 100 is arbitrarily taken 
as the average index number of 
all teachers in the school system, 
it will be seen from the above table 
that teacher No. 1, with an index 
of 86.3, is 13.7 points below the 
average of all the teachers in the 
school system while teacher No. 8, 
with an index number of 139 is 
39 points above the average of all 
teachers in the system. It can also 
be seen that by reducing all of the 
classification scores to index num- 
bers the differences which may ex- 
ist in the principal’s estimates of 
teacher abilities are eliminated since 
the index number of the teacher is 
calculated from the average of the 
group of which she is a member 
and not from the average of all of 
the teachers in the system. 

If the index numbers of all of 
the teachers of the school system 
are tabulated according to rank it 
will be seen that some teachers who 
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were graded high by a easy going, 
generous principal may rank lower 
than some teachers who were 
ranked low by a strict and con- 
scientious principal. The index 
number of the teachers, therefore, 
is a more accurate picture of teach- 
ing ability than can be obtained 
merely by having the several prin-, 
cipals register their personal opin- 
ions. 

Let me illustrate by citing two 
examples of grading; one by a 
principal who has a tendency to 
grade low and one who grades 
high. The scores of a principal 
who grades low, after having been 
transmuted into percentages, may 
be somewhat as Table III. 

Ranking the eighteen teachers 
listed above according to percen- 
tages or index numbers we have 
the following: 


Rank Index Number 
1. Agnes Smith 124.5 
2. Helen Jones 107.0 
3. Elizabeth Jones 102.0 
4. Agnes Holt 100.2 
5. Bessie Sands 100.2 
6. Florence Fern 100.2 
7. John Smith 100.0 


IV 





THE SCORE OF A PRINCIPAL WHO GRADES HIGH 


Classification 























Score 
Individual : Computation of Index Numbers 
Teaching 
Ability Morale 
85 + 90 
——— = .926 or 92.6 per cent 
en Te eo 6 8s 85 90 189 
95 + 100 
———— = 1.02 or 102.0 per cent 
Elizabeth Jones ...... 95 100 189 
90 + 95 
———— = .978 or 97.8 per cent 
Belle Meade .......... 90 95 189 
95 + 95 
———_——— 1.00 or 100.0 per cent 
John Smith .......:. 95 95 189 
100 + 95 
— = 1.002 or 100.2 per cent 
aes 100 95 189 
95 + 95 
—— = 1.00 or 100.0 per cent 
Pee Cee a 2K: 95 95 189 
95 + 100 
= 1.002 or 100.2 per cent 
ene, CO 85. Seek 95 100 189 
95 + 95 
—_— — = 1.00 or 100.0 per cent 
Eva Maxwell ........ 95 95 189 
90 + 90 
—— = .952 or 95.2 per cent 
Jee Jackson ....... 90 90 189 
95 + 100 
—— = 1.00 ¢ 
Florence Fern ........ 95 100 189 a on oe 
935 950 
m == 56 
935 + 950 
———_———— = 189 
10 
268 





8. Frances Cann ...... 100.0 
9: Eva Maxwell ...... 100.0 
10. Belle Meade ........ 97.8 
li. Jame Ades ....... 95.4 
12. Jessie Jackson 95.2 
13. Eva Dunn . 92.6 
14. Belle Sydnor 91.3 
15. Ada Cohen . 91.3 
16. Josephine Nash 91.3 
17. Bessie Bright .. 87.1 
18. Anna Wyatt 70.54 


It will be noted that Agnes 
Smith and Helen Jones who were 
graded low by the first principal 
actually ranked first and second 
respectively in the scale after the 
personal judgment factor was elim- 
inated. 

.On first thought it would ap- 
pear that figuring the index num- 
ber of each teacher in a school sys- 
tem according to the method de- 
scribed above would involve con- 
siderable tedious work. On the 
contrary, it is very easy. Experi- 
ence in industry shows that a sec- 
retary with the use of a slide rule 
or a comptometer or other calcu- 
lating device can figure the index 
numbers of several hundred em- 
ployees in a very short time. 


Uses Made 


Industry makes use of these in- 
dex numbers in other ways be- 
sides those listed in the second 
paragraph of this article. After all 
index numbers are calculated and 
ranked, the tabulation is placed on 
the bulletin board so that each 
worker can see where he stands in 
relation to every other worker and 
to see whether he has an index 
above or below the average of all 
workers. It has been noted that 
workers who have an index num- 
ber below that of the average in the 
industry, that is, below 100, are 
spurred on to greater effort while 
those who rank above the average 
strive to remain there. Industry 
ranks the employees by name. In 
a school system it might be well 
to use symbols or designated num- 
bers instead of the teachers’ names. 
Industry also uses the index num- 
bers as a basis for the construction 
of the curve of normal distribu- 
tion. Those employees whose 
scores deviate too far from the 
norm and those who persistently 
find themselves in the lower quar- 
tile are the ones who first are sev- 
ered from employment or trans- 
ferred to other jobs and given an 
opportunity to make good —a 

(Continued on page 376) 
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To An Inquiring Teacher 


by RoBen J. MAAsKE 


e President, Eastern Oregon College, La Grande, Oregon 


DEAR Miss JONES: 

It was a real pleasure to receive 
your interesting letter of experi- 
ences in your school this year. 
Your questions on how to bring 
the school and the rural commu- 
nity into closer working relation- 
ship show real thought. I'll try 
to answer them as best I can. 

Some of your beginning ven- 
tures will bear fruit increasingly 
as time goes along. For example, 
your school clean-up day this fall 
in which parents, pupils, and the 
school board joined. Then that 
evening forum you organized on 
‘What Improvements Should Our 
School Make This Year?’” That 
was a capital idea! Then, I espe- 
cially liked your plan for improv- 
ing the library and stocking it with 
pamphlets and books for pupils to 
take home to their parents. 

As you've heard me say before, 
the rural school should be the cen- 
tral educational agency of the com- 
munity, serving both children and 
adults. From the program of the 
school should arise a number of 
activities which relate the work 
done in school with the farm and 
the home. Is that too much to ask 
of the school? 


Draw Freely Upon Resources 


The school curriculum needs to 
draw freely upon resources in the 
rural community. To be specific, 
you might try some spelling lists 
of new pieces of machinery and 
equipment items for farms and 
homes. Ask your school board 
members to help you make a list 
of practical arithmetic problems 
they use in their work during the 
year. In art, have your pupils in 
certain grades make a list of titles 
of pictures found in their homes. 
In music, have them bring a list 
of phonograph records in their 
homes. Bring these into your work 
in school at appropriate grade 
levels and see what happens. 

In your art appreciation work, 
have each pupil study which fa- 
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The fact that your college 
president is interested in the 
smallest details of your work 
when you have left school to 
teach must put you on your met- 
tle and be of much encourage- 
ment. 





vorite picture he would like to add 
to his home next. The same with 
phonograph records. If their 
choices of new pictures and music 
records aren't an improvement over 
what most of their homes now 
have—well, I’d just conclude you 
were a pretty poor teacher, 
wouldn't you? 

From the county or State li- 
brary, or from some store selling 
good pictures, you could borrow a 
collection or find where you could 
get one; the same with phonograph 
records of good music. Possibly an 
exhibit of the pictures some eve- 
ning, open to the parents and with 
selected pupils explaining the fine 
points about each, would be an 
interesting culminating event for 
your unit. A _ similar program 
might be worked out for a music 
appreciation hour for the adults. 

Incidentally, but very impor- 
tant, an outgrowth of such a pro- 
gram in art could well be a real 
school-appearance improvement 
program, if you're not satisfied 
with the looks of your school. A 
couple of afternoons or Saturdays 
with parents and older pupils join- 
ing in, preceded by careful plan- 
ning, plus some soap and paint 
and some money for curtain or 
drapery material, murals, and pic- 
tures, could remodel the “‘works”’ 
pretty completely. 


Don’t Overlook People 


This procedure we've been dis- 
cussing of relating school work to 
the problems of community life 
can be carried on similarly in other 
areas besides spelling, arithmetic, 
music, and art. In your social 


studies and history, it might prove 
profitable to bring in a World War 
veteran to tell about some of the 
countries of Europe, the people, 
customs, and geography. The same 
could be done for the islands and 
countries of the Orient, as you 
come to them in history and geog- 
raphy. 

Don't overlook some other peo- 
ple in the community, possibly 
some pioneer to relate early com- 
munity or State history, a person 
with a unique hobby to tell about 
and display, and similar human re- 
sources which will add real inter- 
est. Don’t forget that as these 
people contribute to your school 
program, their interest in the 
school will increase also. Maybe 
they'll be on the school board 
some day? 

Then, there is the important 
field of health. I suppose you al- 
ready know what the chief prob- 
lems are—water supply standards, 
diet problems, sanitation, etc. Have 
some of these studied by appropri- 
ate grade levels in your school. 
Sooner or later, it will make a 
real difference in the homes. 

Elementary school science is 
another area in which community 
resources can enrich the school pro- 
gram. Phenomena which may 
seem dry as dust when studied in 
books alone can be fascinating if 
observed on a field trip to a large 
dairy farm, to a nearby industrial 
plant, an interesting geological 
formation, or to a patch of corn 
on scientifically-fertilized soil. The 
opportunities here are great indeed. 

Perhaps I’ve given enough ex- 
amples for you to get the general 
idea. Knowing your ingenuity full 
well, I expect you’re already ahead 
of me, thinking about other sub- 
ject areas and examples of possible 
school and community intercor- 
relation. These little things make 
up in essence the community 
school, designed to serve pupils 
best through dealing practically 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Education For Whom and For What? — 


plication, what is a philos- 

ophy? It is a faith, a belief, 
or a conviction, which crystallizes 
in time into a set of guiding prin- 
ciples or aims. These, in turn, form 
the basis for conduct and motivate 
action. All responsible citizens 
have, or should have, a philos- 
ophy. Otherwise, they are little 
more than ‘“‘reeds shaken by the 
wind” in this world of confusion 
and contradictions. 


Ours is a democratic philos- 
ophy, or a democratic way of life, 
as contrasted with totalitarian sys- 
tems of whatever sort or descrip- 
tion. Your philosophy is your way 
of life, your guide to action; and 
mine is my guide, and so on. In- 
dividually, and in collective action 
alike, this is true. 


Po practical purposes and ap- 


A Sound Basis 


Moreover, there is a sound polit- 
ical basis for our philosophy of 
life our American way of life 
and education. It is found in gov- 
ernment by the free consent of the 
governed, and is subject to the init- 
tative, as well as the consent of the 
governed. But, it is a represen- 
tative democracy; for a pure de- 
mocracy can exist only in units or 
communities of small numbers, 
where all citizens can ‘gather to- 
gether and conduct their affairs in 
common. Right here some of our 
leaders of ambition and influence 
have grievously erred in the past, 
and are doing so today. They 
boast that the United States of 
America is a republic, not a de- 
mocracy—thus harking back to the 
res publica of the Romans, which 
never was a democracy. Rather 
should we educators stand four- 
square for a “‘democracy in a re- 
public,’’ which as a philosophy is 
so eloquently and fittingly stated 
in that very brief, but very great 
document, “The American’s 
Creed,”” by William Tyler Page. 
This creed is so pertinent to the 
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theme of this meeting that I quote 
it in full: 

I believe in the United States 
of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, and 
for the people; whose just pow- 
ers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic (italics ours) ; a sov- 
ereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon 
the principles of freedom, equal- 
ity, justice and humanity, for 
which American patriots have 
sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

I therefore believe it is my 
duty to my country to love it; 
to support its Constitution; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag, 
and to defend it against all 
enemies. 

Most of us appear to revere and 
admire this and much more indeed 
than we understand and appreciate 
it. 

Lane High School 

Another good example of dem- 
ocratic philosophy is found in the 
statement of philosophy for Lane 
High School, Charlottesville, (pre- 
pared by the principal, Mr. Sul- 
fridge, with the assistance of his 
faculty) a few years ago. I quote: 

American secondary educa- 
tion must be considered insep- 
arably a part of the thought, the 
life, and the ideals of the demo- 
cratic society which establishes 
and maintains it. The inherent 
right of a democratic society to 
perpetuate its own ideals must 
agency of the State and the so- 
agericy of the state and the so- 
ciety which create and maintain 
it; therefore the curriculum 
should be responsive to the needs 
and demands of the community. 

All educational effort is neces- 
sarily centered around the pupil. 


Whatever we do with reference 
to teachers, with reference to 
buildings and equipment, with 
reference to school programs and 
administration —- whatever we 
do with reference to any or all 
of these things, we do for the 
sake and growth of the pupils. 

In administering the school 
program, our purpose is to make 
education interesting and pur- 
poseful here and now. To this 
end we believe in a continuous 
study of the various phases of 
the school program—the curric- 
ulum, the teaching techniques, 
the extra class activities, com- 
munity relationships and phys- 
ical equipment. Only in this 
way, as we conceive it, may the 
studies and the program be ad- 
justed to changing needs and 
varying abilities of pupils. 

It is recognized the differen- 
tiation of school offerings and 
levels of work is essential in any 
effort to meet the needs of voca- 
tional and college-bound 
groups. At the same time, flexi- 
bility should be maintained to 
the extent that pupils may 
change their plans if need be to 
meet changing demands and 
conditions. 

In approaching the main ob- 
jectives, we give consideration 
to the realization of more specific 
goals, such as health and phys- 
ical efficiency, use of leisure, 
worthy home membership, fun- 
damental processes and skills, 
citizenship, ethical and religious 
character. In addition, we strive 
to see that pupils emerge from 
their high school career self- 
dependent in their thinking and 
self-directing in their plans and 
activities. 


Summary 
Following the foregoing state- 
ment of educational philosophy 
and general objectives for the 
training of the youth committed 
to our care, let me submit in sum- 
mary for your consideration a final 
(Continued on page 378) 
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UST after the turn of the pres- 

ent century I became a teacher. 

In the spring of my senior year 
in high school, I took a dare from 
some of my classmates, went to the 
county seat, took and passed the 
county teachers’ examinations. In 
the summer following graduation, 
I put my badge of childhood—my 
knee trousers—in mothballs, and 
armed with letters of recommenda- 
tion from my teachers I went about 
trying to persuade the trustees of 
various district schools to give me 
employment. I was told each time 
that I was too young. When the 
fall came there was one neighbor- 
ing school which was teacherless 
and I was employed. The salary 
was $25 per month for the four 
fall and spring months but $30 
per month for the four winter 
months because there were added 
duties—snow to be shoveled from 
the walks during that cold north- 
ern winter, fire wood to be carried 
in, and fires to be tended. Since 
that time I have never ceased teach- 
ing or making preparation for 
teaching at a different level. I still 
love teaching and as far as I can 
see, perhaps that was the only rea- 
son why I was asked to make this 
report today on the ethics of the 
teaching profession. 

Coming directly to my problem, 
I find by analyses of various teach- 
ing codes of ethics that they seem 
quite inadequate. They are focused 
on the individual teacher. He is 
told he must abide by the contract 
he signs; he must not apply for 
another position until the incum- 
bent has resigned; and, in many 
cases, he must abide by limited so- 
cial customs of his community. 
These present codes are negative in 
nature and afford little stimulus to 
teacher-growth. 

In the hope, therefore, that we 
may see teaching become more and 
more worthy of being called a pro- 
fession, I make ten proposals for 
a revised professional ethics—more 
positive and less negative, more so- 
cial and less individual, more ag- 
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gressive and less static. I do not 
think all of you will accept all of 
these, but that does not concern 
me particularly. I am only con- 
cerned that they point to a brighter 
future for an ancient and worthy 
art and a profession which in 
sO many respects is basic and fun- 
damental to all the other arts and 
professions. [hese are my chal- 
lenges this day to myself as fully 
as to you: 

1. I will recognize the art and 
science of teaching as second to 
none in its social significance, and 
pledge myself to the task of win- 
ning my fellow-teachers and also 
the public to an understanding and 
appreciation of the work of teach- 
ing. 

2. I will, therefore, talk up, 
not talk down, the worthiness of 
the profession and seek to enlist 
our ablest youth to enter its ranks, 
thus raising the standards of the 
profession to the level of medicine, 
the ministry, law, and nursing at 
their best. 

3. I will, in my practice and 
in my speech, not indulge in care- 
less criticism of my fellow teachers 
and my administrative officers, but 
will seek to develop an attitude of 
thoughtful, aggressive cooperation 
that we may bring about that es- 
sential working solidarity so much 
needed today. 

4. I will vigorously promote 
the program, and constructively 
participate in the activities, of rec- 
ognized local, State, and national 
teachers associations to the end that 
like medicine, my profession may 
lift itself into a position that com- 
mands respect, and to the further 
end that these professional associa- 
tions may not be replaced by af- 
filiates of contemporary labor 


groups that may easily lower the 
ideals of the profession. 

5. I will use my special profes- 
sional talent—be it in music or 
mathematics, agriculture or art— 
to further the cooperative advance- 
ment of the whole profession in 
matters of local or of broader con- 
cern, lest otherwise my withdrawal 
from the group handicap its use- 
fulness. 


6. I will devote myself un- 
stintedly to the contest for ade- 
quate compensation, but, whether 
or not it comes in the course of my 
professional career, I will try to 
deserve both the financial and 
spiritual rewards of teaching, giv- 
ing myself unreservedly to the task 
that is mine to do. 


7. I will steadfastly bear in 
mind that, as a leader of child- 
hood and youth, I share uniquely 
in the responsibility for shaping 
the intellects and characters of the 
present generation, and through 
them of the series of generations of 
men that are to come. 


8. I will assume my rightful 
part in political life for the sake 
of improving this essential aspect 
of our common heritage, and to 
the end that good government and 
good education may go hand in 
hand in guaranteeing an intelligent 
citizenry, alert to the problems of 
this rapidly changing world. 

9. In recognition of my obli- 
gation to the society which sup- 
ports me and to the profession I 
am seeking to lift to a higher level, 
I will use my marginal time and 
strength in serving my commu- 
nity — local, State, national, and 
international — in whatever ways 
my talents enable me to do. 


10. And like the youth of an- 
cient Greece, whose ephebic oath 
capped his preparation for service 
to his State, I shall try to so per- 
form my duties as to leave my 
country somewhat richer and its 
people a bit nobler, and more re- 
sponsive to their constantly chang- 
ing duties and opportunities. 
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plication, what is a philos- 

ophy? It is a faith, a belief, 
or a conviction, which crystallizes 
in time into a set of guiding prin- 
ciples or aims. These, in turn, form 
the basis for conduct and motivate 
action. All responsible citizens 
have, or should have, a _philos- 
ophy. Otherwise, they are little 
more than “‘reeds shaken by the 
wind” in this world of confusion 
and contradictions. 


Ours is a democratic philos- 
ophy, or a democratic way of life, 
as contrasted with totalitarian sys- 
tems of whatever sort or descrip- 
tion. Your philosophy is your way 
of life, your guide to action; and 
mine is my guide, and so on. In- 
dividually, and in collective action 
alike, this is true. 


Po practical purposes and ap- 


A Sound Basis 

Moreover, there is a sound polit- 
ical basis for our philosophy of 
life——- our American way of life 
and education. It is found in gov- 
ernment by the free consent of the 
governed, and is subject to the init- 
tative, as well as the consent of the 
governed. But, it is a represen- 
tative democracy; for a pure de- 
mocracy can exist only in units or 
communities or small numbers, 
where all citizens can ‘gather to- 
gether and conduct their affairs in 
common. Right here some of our 
leaders of ambition and influence 
have grievously erred in the past, 
and are doing so today. They 
boast that the United States of 
America is a republic, not a de- 
mocracy—thus harking back to the 
res publica of the Romans, which 
never was a democracy. Rather 
should we educators stand four- 
square for a “democracy in a re- 
public,"’ which as a philosophy is 
so eloquently and fittingly stated 
in that very brief, but very great 
document, “The American's 
Creed,”” by William Tyler Page. 
This creed is so pertinent to the 
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theme of this meeting that I quote 
it in full: 

I believe in the United States 
of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, and 
for the people; whose just pow- 
ers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic (italics ours) ; a sov- 
ereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon 
the principles of freedom, equal- 
ity, justice and humanity, for 
which American patriots have 
sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

I therefore believe it is my 
duty to my country to love it; 
to support its Constitution; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag, 
and to defend it against all 
enemies. 

Most of us appear to revere and 
admire this and much more indeed 
than we understand and appreciate 
it. 

Lane High School 

Another good example of dem- 
ocratic philosophy is found in the 
statement of philosophy for Lane 
High School, Charlottesville, (pre- 
pared by the principal, Mr. Sul- 
fridge, with the assistance of his 
faculty) a few years ago. I quote: 

American secondary educa- 
tion must be considered insep- 
arably a part of the thought, the 
life, and the ideals of the demo- 
cratic society which establishes 
and maintains it. The inherent 
right of a democratic society to 
perpetuate its own ideals must 
agency of the State and the so- 
agericy of the state and the so- 
ciety which create and maintain 
it; therefore the curriculum 
should be responsive to the needs 
and demands of the community. 

All educational effort is neces- 
sarily centered around the pupil. 


Whatever we do with reference 
to teachers, with reference to 
buildings and equipment, with 
reference to school programs and 
administration —- whatever we 
do with reference to any or all 
of these things, we do for the 
sake and growth of the pupils. 

In administering the school 
program, our purpose is to make 
education interesting and pur- 
poseful here and now. To this 
end we believe in a continuous 
study of the various phases of 
the school program—the curric- 
ulum, the teaching techniques, 
the extra class activities, com- 
munity relationships and phys- 
ical equipment. Only in this 
way, as we conceive it, may the 
studies and the program be ad- 
justed to changing needs and 
varying abilities of pupils. 

It is recognized the differen- 
tiation of school offerings and 
levels of work is essential in any 
effort to meet the needs of voca- 
tional and college-bound 
groups. At the same time, flexi- 
bility should be maintained to 
the extent that pupils may 
change their plans if need be to 
meet changing demands and 
conditions. 

In approaching the main ob- 
jectives, we give consideration 
to the realization of more specific 
goals, such as health and phys- 
ical efficiency, use of leisure, 
worthy home membership, fun- 
damental processes and skills, 
citizenship, ethical and religious 
character. In addition, we strive 
to see that pupils emerge from 
their high school career self- 
dependent in their thinking and 
self-directing in their plans and 
activities. 


Summary 
Following the foregoing state- 
ment of educational philosophy 
and general objectives for the 
training of the youth committed 
to our care, let me submit in sum- 
mary for your consideration a final 
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UST after the turn of the pres- 

ent century I became a teacher. 

In the spring of my senior year 
in high school, I took a dare from 
some of my classmates, went to the 
county seat, took and passed the 
county teachers’ examinations. In 
the summer following graduation, 
[ put my badge of childhood—my 
knee trousers—in mothballs, and 
armed with letters of recommenda- 
tion from my teachers I went about 
trying to persuade the trustees of 
various district schools to give me 
employment. I was told each time 
that I was too young. When the 
fall came there was one neighbor- 
ing school which was teacherless 
and I was employed. The salary 
was $25 per month for the four 
fall and spring months but $30 
per month for the four winter 
months because there were added 
duties—snow to be shoveled from 
the walks during that cold north- 
ern winter, fire wood to be carried 
in, and fires to be tended. Since 
that time I have never ceased teach- 
ing or making preparation for 
teaching at a different level. I still 
love teaching and as far as I can 
see, perhaps that was the only rea- 
son why I was asked to make this 
report today on the ethics of the 
teaching profession. 

Coming directly to my problem, 
[ find by analyses of various teach- 
ing codes of ethics that they seem 
quite inadequate. They are focused 
on the individual teacher. He is 
told he must abide by the contract 
he signs: he must not apply for 
another position until the incum- 
bent has resigned; and, in many 
cases, he must abide by limited so- 
cial customs of his community. 
These present codes are negative in 
nature and afford little stimulus to 
teacher-growth. 

In the hope, therefore, that we 
may see teaching become more and 
more worthy of being called a pro- 
fession, I make ten proposals for 
a revised professional ethics—more 
positive and less negative, more so- 
cial and less individual, more ag- 
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gressive and less static. I do not 
think all of you will accept all of 
these, but that does not concern 
me particularly. I am only con- 
cerned that they point to a brighter 
future for an ancient and worthy 
art and a profession which in 
sO many respects is basic and fun- 
damental to all the other arts and 
professions. These are my chal- 
lenges this day to myself as fully 
as to you: 

1. I will recognize the art and 
science of teaching as second to 
none in its social significance, and 
pledge myself to the task of win- 
ning my fellow-teachers and also 
the public to an understanding and 
appreciation of the work of teach- 
ing. 

2. I will, therefore, talk up, 
not talk down, the worthiness of 
the profession and seek to enlist 
our ablest youth to enter its ranks, 
thus raising the standards of the 
profession to the level of medicine, 
the ministry, law, and nursing at 
their best. 

3. I will, in my practice and 
in my speech, not indulge in care- 
less criticism of my fellow teachers 
and my administrative officers, but 
will seek to develop an attitude of 
thoughtful, aggressive cooperation 
that we may bring about that es- 
sential working solidarity so much 
needed today. 

4. I will vigorously promote 
the program, and constructively 
participate in the activities, of rec- 
ognized local, State, and national 
teachers associations to the end that 
like medicine, my profession may 
lift itself into a position that com- 
mands respect, and to the further 
end that these professional associa- 
tions may not be replaced by af- 
filiates of contemporary labor 


groups that may easily lower the 
ideals of the profession. 

5. I will use my special profes- 
sional talent—be it in music or 
mathematics, agriculture or art— 
to further the cooperative advance- 
ment of the whole profession in 
matters of local or of broader con- 
cern, lest otherwise my withdrawal 
from the group handicap its use- 
fulness. 


6. I will devote myself un- 
stintedly to the contest for ade- 
quate compensation, but, whether 
Of not it comes in the course of my 
professional career, I will try to 
deserve both the financial and 
spiritual rewards of teaching, giv- 
ing myself unreservedly to the task 
that is mine to do. 


7. I will steadfastly bear in 
mind that, as a leader of child- 
hood and youth, I share uniquely 
in the responsibility for shaping 
the intellects and characters of the 
present generation, and through 
them of the series of generations of 
men that are to come. 


8. I will assume my rightful 
part in political life for the sake 
of improving this essential aspect 
of our common heritage, and to 
the end that good government and 
good education may go hand in 
hand in guaranteeing an intelligent 
citizenry, alert to the problems of 
this rapidly changing world. 

9. In recognition of my obli- 
gation to the society which sup- 
ports me and to the profession I 
am seeking to lift to a higher level, 
I will use my marginal time and 
strength in serving my commu- 
nity — local, State, national, and 
international —in whatever ways 
my talents enable me to do. 


10. And like the youth of an- 
cient Greece, whose ephebic oath 
capped his preparation for service 
to his State, I shall try to so per- 
form my duties as to leave my 
country somewhat richer and its 
people a bit nobler, and more re- 
sponsive to their constantly chang- 
ing duties and opportunities. 
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plication, what is a philos- 

ophy? It is a faith, a belief, 
or a conviction, which crystallizes 
in time into a set of guiding prin- 
ciples or aims. These, in turn, form 
the basis for conduct and motivate 
action. All responsible citizens 
have, or should have, a _philos- 
ophy. Otherwise, they are little 
more than “‘reeds shaken by the 
wind” in this world of confusion 
and contradictions. 


Ours is a democratic philos- 
ophy, or a democratic way of life, 
as contrasted with totalitarian sys- 
tems of whatever sort or descrip- 
tion. Your philosophy is your way 
of life, your guide to action; and 
mine is my guide, and so on. In- 
dividually, and in collective action 
alike, this is true. 


A Sound Basis 


Moreover, there is a sound polit- 
ical basis for our philosophy of 
life——- our American way of life 
and education. It is found in gov- 
ernment by the free consent of the 
governed, and is subject to the init- 
tative, as well as the consent of the 
governed. But, it is a represen- 
tative democracy; for a pure de- 
mocracy can exist only in units or 
communities of small numbers, 
where all citizens can ‘gather to- 
gether and conduct their affairs in 
common. Right here some of our 
leaders of ambition and influence 
have grievously erred in the past, 
and are doing so today. They 
boast that the United States of 
America is a republic, not a de- 
mocracy—thus harking back to the 
res publica of the Romans, which 
never was a democracy. Rather 
should we educators stand four- 
square for a “‘democracy in a re- 
public,”’ which as a philosophy is 
so eloquently and fittingly stated 
in that very brief, but very great 
document, “The American's 
Creed,”” by William Tyler Page. 
This creed is so pertinent to the 


Po practical purposes and ap- 
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Social Studies Section, VEA, on Friday, Nov. 
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theme of this meeting that I quote 
it in full; 

I believe in the United States 
of America as a government of 
the people, by the people, and 
for the people; whose just pow- 
ers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic (italics ours) ; a sov- 
ereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon 
the principles of freedom, equal- 
ity, justice and humanity, for 
which American patriots have 
sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. 

I therefore believe it is my 
duty to my country to love it; 
to support its Constitution; to 
obey its laws; to respect its flag, 
and to defend it against all 
enemies. 

Most of us appear to revere and 
admire this and much more indeed 
than we understand and appreciate 
it. 

Lane High School 

Another good example of dem- 
ocratic philosophy is found in the 
statement of philosophy for Lane 
High School, Charlottesville, (pre- 
pared by the principal, Mr. Sul- 
fridge, with the assistance of his 
faculty) a few years ago. I quote: 

American secondary educa- 
tion must be considered insep- 
arably a part of the thought, the 

life, and the ideals of the demo- 
cratic society which establishes 
and maintains it. The inherent 
right of a democratic society to 
perpetuate its own ideals must 
agency of the State and the so- 
agericy of the state and the so- 
ciety which create and maintain 
it; therefore the curriculum 
should be responsive to the needs 
and demands of the community. 

All educational effort is neces- 
sarily centered around the pupil. 


Whatever we do with reference 
to teachers, with reference to 
buildings and equipment, with 
reference to school programs and 
administration —- whatever we 
do with reference to any or all 
of these things, we do for the 
sake and growth of the pupils. 

In administering the school 
program, our purpose is to make 
education interesting and pur- 
poseful here and now. To this 
end we believe in a continuous 
study of the various phases of 
the school program—the curric- 
ulum, the teaching techniques, 
the extra class activities, com- 
munity relationships and phys- 
ical equipment. Only in this 
way, as we conceive it, may the 
studies and the program be ad- 
justed to changing needs and 
varying abilities of pupils. 

It is recognized the differen- 
tiation of school offerings and 
levels of work is essential in any 
effort to meet the needs of voca- 
tional and college-bound 
groups. At the same time, flexi- 
bility should be maintained to 
the extent that pupils may 
change their plans if need be to 
meet changing demands and 
conditions. 

In approaching the main ob- 
jectives, we give consideration 
to the realization of more specific 
goals, such as health and phys- 
ical efficiency, use of leisure, 
worthy home membership, fun- 
damental processes and skills, 
citizenship, ethical and religious 
character. In addition, we strive 
to see that pupils emerge from 
their high school career self- 
dependent in their thinking and 
self-dizecting in their plans and 
activities. 


Summary 
Following the foregoing state- 
ment of educational philosophy 
and general objectives for the 
training of the youth committed 
to our care, let me submit in sum- 
mary for your consideration a final 
(Continued on page 378) 
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UST after the turn of the pres- 

ent century I became a teacher. 

In the spring of my senior year 
in high school, I took a dare from 
some of my classmates, went to the 
county seat, took and passed the 
county teachers’ examinations. In 
the summer following graduation, 
I put my badge of childhood—my 
knee trousers—in mothballs, and 
armed with letters of recommenda- 
tion from my teachers I went about 
trying to persuade the trustees of 
various district schools to give me 
employment. I was told each time 
that I was too young. When the 
fall came there was one neighbor- 
ing school which was teacherless 
and I was employed. The salary 
was $25 per month for the four 
fall and spring months but $30 
per month for the four winter 
months because there were added 
duties—snow to be shoveled from 
the walks during that cold north- 
ern winter, fire wood to be carried 
in, and fires to be tended. Since 
that time I have never ceased teach- 
ing or making preparation for 
teaching at a different level. I still 
love teaching and as far as I can 
see, perhaps that was the only rea- 
son why I was asked to make this 
report today on the ethics of the 
teaching profession. 

Coming directly to my problem, 
I find by analyses of various teach- 
ing codes of ethics that they seem 
quite inadequate. They are focused 
on the individual teacher. He is 
told he must abide by the contract 
he signs; he must not apply for 
another position until the incum- 
bent has resigned; and, in many 
cases, he must abide by limited so- 
cial customs of his community. 
These present codes are negative in 
nature and afford little stimulus to 
teacher-growth. 

In the hope, therefore, that we 
may see teaching become more and 
more worthy of being called a pro- 
fession, I make ten proposals for 
a revised professional ethics—more 
positive and less negative, more so- 
cial and less individual, more ag- 
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gressive and less static. I do not 
think all of you will accept all of 
these, but that does not concern 
me particularly. I am only con- 
cerned that they point to a brighter 
future for an ancient and worthy 
art and a profession which in 
sO many respects is basic and fun- 
damental to all the other arts and 
professions. These are my chal- 
lenges this day to myself as fully 
as to you: 

1. I will recognize the art and 
science of teaching as second to 
none in its social significance, and 
pledge myself to the task of win- 
ning my fellow-teachers and also 
the public to an understanding and 
appreciation of the work of teach- 
ing. 

2. I will, therefore, talk up, 
not talk down, the worthiness of 
the profession and seek to enlist 
our ablest youth to enter its ranks, 
thus raising the standards of the 
profession to the level of medicine, 
the ministry, law, and nursing at 
their best. 

3. I will, in my practice and 
in my speech, not indulge in care- 
less criticism of my fellow teachers 
and my administrative officers, but 
will seek to develop an attitude of 
thoughtful, aggressive cooperation 
that we may bring about that es- 
sential working solidarity so much 
needed today. 

4. I will vigorously promote 
the program, and constructively 
participate in the activities, of rec- 
ognized local, State, and national 
teachers associations to the end that 
like medicine, my profession may 
lift itself into a position that com- 
mands respect, and to the further 
end that these professional associa- 
tions may not be replaced by af- 
filiates of contemporary labor 


groups that may easily lower the 
ideals of the profession. 

5. I will use my special profes- 
sional talent—be it in music or 
mathematics, agriculture or art— 
to further the cooperative advance- 
ment of the whole profession in 
matters of local or of broader con- 
cern, lest otherwise my withdrawal 
from the group handicap its use- 
fulness. 


6. I will devote myself un- 
stintedly to the contest for ade- 
quate compensation, but, whether 
or not it comes in the course of my 
professional career, I will try to 
deserve both the financial and 
spiritual rewards of teaching, giv- 
ing myself unreservedly to the task 
that is mine to do. 


7. I will steadfastly bear in 
mind that, as a leader of child- 
hood and youth, I share uniquely 
in the responsibility for shaping 
the intellects and characters of the 
present generation, and through 
them of the series of generations of 
men that are to come. 


8. I will assume my rightful 
part in political life for the sake 
of improving this essential aspect 
of our common heritage, and to 
the end that good government and 
good education may go hand in 
hand in guaranteeing an intelligent 
citizenry, alert to the problems of 
this rapidly changing world. 

9. In recognition of my obli- 
gation to the society which sup- 
ports me and to the profession I 
am seeking to lift to a higher level, 
I will use my marginal time and 
strength in serving my commu- 
nity — local, State, national, and 
international — in whatever ways 
my talents enable me to do. 


10. And like the youth of an- 
cient Greece, whose ephebic oath 
capped his preparation for service 
to his State, I shall try to so per- 
form my duties as to leave my 
country somewhat richer and its 
people a bit nobler, and more re- 
sponsive to their constantly chang- 
ing duties and opportunities. 
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Atomic Bomb 


(Continued from page 361) 


3. If we once land on one of 
the main islands and begin a force- 
ful occupation, we shall probably 
have cast the die of last-ditch re- 
sistance. Once started in actual in- 
vasion, we shall in my opinion 
have to go through with an even 
more bitter finish fight than in 
Germany. We shall incur the losses 
incident to such a war and we 
shall have to leave the Japanese 
islands even more thoroughly de- 
stroyed than was the case with 
Germany. 

4. Is there any alternative to 
such a forceful occupation of Japan 
which will secure an unconditional 
surrender? I am inclined to think 
that there is enough such chance 
to make it well worth while our 
giving them a warning of what is 
to come and a definite opportunity 
to capitulate. It should be tried 
before the actual forceful occupa- 
tion and should be given in ample 
time to permit a national reaction 
to set in. 


Favorable Factors 


We have the following enor- 
mously favorable factors on our 
side: 

Japan’s navy is nearly destroyed 
and she is vulnerable to a blockade 
which can deprive her of sufficient 
food and supplies for her popula- 
tion. 

She is terribly vulnerable to our 
concentrated air attack upon her 
crowded cities. 

We have inexhaustible indus- 
trial resources to bring to bear 
against her diminishing potential. 

I believe Japan is susceptible to 
reason in such a crisis. Japan is 
not a nation composed wholly of 
mad fanatics of an entirely differ- 
ent mentality from ours. 

I think she has-the intelligence 
to recognize the folly of a fight to 
the finish. I also think she has 
within her population enough lib- 
eral leaders (although now sub- 
merged by the terrorists) to be 
depended upon for her reconstruc- 
tion as a responsible member of 
the family of nations. 

However, I think that the at- 
tempt to exterminate her armies 
and her population by gunfire or 
other means will tend to produce 
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a fusion of race solidity and an- 
tipathy which has no analogy in 
the case of Germany. 

5. It is, therefore, my conclusion 
that a carefully timed warning be 
given to Japan by the chief repre- 
sentatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, China and, if then 
a belligerent, Russia, by calling 
upon Japan to surrender and per- 
mit the occupation of her country 
in order to insure its complete de- 
militarization for the sake of the 
future peace. 


Form of Warning 

This warning should contain 
the following elements: 

The varied and overwhelming 
character of the force we are about 
to bring to bear on the islands. 

The inevitability and complete- 
ness of the destruction which the 
full application of this force will 
entail. 

Our determination to destroy 
permanently all influence of those 
who have deceived the country 
into embarking on world con- 
quest. 

The determination of the Allies 
to limit Japanese sovereignty to 
her main islands and to render 
them powerless to mount another 
war. 

The disavowal of any attempt 
to destroy the Japanese as a na- 
tion. 

A statement of our readiness, 
once her economy is purged of its 
militaristic influence, to permit the 
Japanese to maintain such indus- 
tries, particularly of a light con- 
sumer character, as offer no threat 
of aggression, but which can pro- 
vide a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. [he statement should indi- 
cate our willingness to give Japan 
access to external raw materials, 
but no longer any control over the 
sources of supply outside her maii 
islands. It should also indicate our 
willingness in due course to enter 
into mutually advantageous trade 
relations. 


The withdrawal from Japan as 
soon as the above objectives are 
accomplished, and as soon as there 
has been established a peacefully 
inclined government, of a character 
representative of the masses of the 
Japanese people. I personally think 
that, if in saying this we should 
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add that we do not exclude a con- 
stitutional monarchy under her 
present dynasty, it would substan- 
tially add to the chances of ac- 
ceptance. 

6. Success will depend on the 
potency of the warning which we 
give her. She has an extremely 
sensitive national pride and when 
actually locked with the enemy 
will fight to the very death. For 
that reason the warning must be 
tendered before the actual invasion 
and while the impending destruc- 
tion, though clear beyond perad- 
venture, has not yet reduced her to 
fanatical despair. 


Promise and Hope 


It is important to emphasize 
the double character of the sug- 
gested warning. It was designed 
to promise destruction if Japan re- 
sisted, and hope, if she surrendered. 

The atomic bomb is not men- 
tioned in this memorandum. On 
grounds of secrecy the bomb was 
never mentioned except when ab- 
solutely necessary and, further- 
more, it had not yet been tested. 
It was of course well forward in 
our minds that the bomb would 
be the best possible sanction if our 
warning were rejected. 

The adoption of the policy out- 
lined in the memorandum of July 
2 was a decision of high politics; 
once it was accepted by the Presi- 
dent, the position of the atomic 
bomb in our planning became 
quite clear. 

There was much discussion in 
Washington about the timing of 
the warning. The controlling fac- 
tor in the end was the date already 
set for the Potsdam meeting of the 
Big Three. It was President Tru- 
man’s decision that such a warn- 
ing should be solemnly issued by 
the U. S. and the U. K. from this 
meeting, with the concurrence of 
the Chinese Government, so that 
it would be plain that all of Ja- 
pan’s principal enemies were in 
entire unity. This was done, in 
the Potsdam ultimatum of July 
26, which closely followed the 
memorandum of July 2, with the 
exception that it made no mention 
of the Japanese Emperor. 


Ultimatum Rejected 


On July 28 Premier Suzuki re- 
jected the Potsdam ultimatum by 
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GARDEN WEEK INSPIRES 


A ROMANTIC REMINISCENCE 






During Garden Week, April 28-May 3, Thalhimers has 
cooperated with the Valentine Museum of Richmond in 
arranging the following special events, which you are 
cordially invited to attend. 





An exhibit of historic bridal apparel from the costume col- 
lection of the Valentine Museum, staged by Thalhimers, 
will be on display at the Museum and Wickham-Valentine 
House, 1015 E. Clay Street, during the month of May. 


Not only will wedding gowns be shown but also second-day 
dresses, accessories, and the setting for the wedding recep- 
tion. The Valentine Museum is open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 10:00 to 5:00; Sunday, 2:30 to 5:30. 










An evening fashion showing will be held at the Valentine 
Museum on Wednesday and Thursday, April 30 and May 1, 
at 8:30 p. m. Historic wedding and trousseau gowns will 
be modeled together with modern wedding gowns from 
Thalhimers Bridal Salon, Third Floor. Admission to the 
Fashion Show will be $1.25, including tax, and the pro- 
ceeds will be used by the Museum for costume restoration. 







“Brides of Today and Yesterday”, a special series of store- 
wide displays, is scheduled at Thalhimers. MADEMOI- 
SELLE magazine was inspired by costumes in the Valentine 
Museum to create a group of modern bridal gowns, photo- 
graphed in the April issue and exclusive with Thalhimers 
in Richmond. Old and new wedding dresses will be on 
view in our Sixth Street windows. 


Other interior exhibits will include trousseau lingerie, 
trousseau linens, table settings for the bride and for pre- 
nuptial festivities, decorating suggestions for the home. 
Prospective brides, brides of today and yesterday will find 
fashion and homemaking ideas on every floor. 
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announcing that it was “unworthy 
of public notice.’’ In the face of 
this rejection we could only pro- 
ceed to demonstrate that the ulti- 
matum had meant exactly what it 
said. 

The New Mexico test occurred 
while we were at Potsdam, on 
July 16. It was immediately clear 
that we had developed a weapon 
of such a revolutionary -character 
that its use against the enemy 
might well be expected to produce 
exactly the kind of shock on the 
Japanese ruling oligarchy which 
we desired, strengthening the posi- 
tion of those who wished peace, 
and weakening that of the mili- 
tary party. 

Because of the importance of the 
atomic mission against Japan, the 
detailed plans were brought to me 
by the military staff for approval. 
With President Truman's warm 
support I struck off the list of sug- 
gested targets the city of Kyoto. 
Although it was a target of con- 
siderable military importance, it 
had been the ancient capital of 
Japan and was a shrine of Japa- 
nese art and culture. I approved 
four other targets including the 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Hiroshima 


Hiroshima was bombed on Au- 
gust 6, and Nagasaki on August 
9. These two cities were active 
working parts of the Japanese war 
effort. Hiroshima was the head- 
quarters of the Japanese Army de- 
fending southern Japan and was a 
major military storage and assem- 
bly point. Nagasaki was a major 
seaport and it contained several 
large industrial plants of great 
wartime importance. We believed 
that our attacks had struck cities 
which must certainly be important 
to the Japanese military leaders, 
both army and navy, and we 
waited for a result. We waited 
one day. 

After a prolonged Japanese cabi- 
net session in which the deadlock 
was broken by the Emperor him- 
self, the offer to surrender was 
made on August 10. It was based 
on the Potsdam terms, with a res- 
ervation concerning the sovereignty 
of the Emperor. While the Allied 
reply made no promises other than 
those already given, it implicitly 
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recognized the Emperor's position 
by prescribing that his power must 
be subject to the orders of the Al- 
lied Supreme Commander. These 
terms were accepted on August 14, 
and the instrument of surrender 
was formally signed on September 
2, in Tokyo Bay. Our great ob- 
jective was thus achieved, and all 
the evidence I have seen indicates 
that the controlling factor in the 
final Japanese decision to accept 
our terms was the atomic bomb. 


Only Two Bombs Ready 


The two atomic bombs which 
we had dropped were the only 
ones we had ready, and our rate 
of production was then very small. 
Had the war continued until the 
projected invasion on November 
1, additional fire raids of B-29’s 
would have been more destructive 
of life and property than the 
atomic raids which we could have 
executed in the same period, But 
the atomic bomb was more than 
a weapon of terrible destruction; 
it was a psychological weapon. In 
March 1945 our Air Force had 
launched its first great incendiary 
raid on Tokyo. In this raid more 
damage was done and more cas- 
ualties were inflicted than at Hiro- 
shima. Successive raids burned out 
a large part of the urban area of 
Japan, but the Japanese fought on. 
On August 6 one B-29 dropped 
a single atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima. Three days later a second 
bomb was dropped on Nagasaki 
and the war was over. 

The bomb thus served exactly 
the purpose we intended. The 
peace party was able to take the 
path of surrender, and the whole 
weight of the Emperor’s prestige 
was exerted in favor of peace. In 
my July 2 memorandum to the 
President I had suggested retention 
of the Emperor because of the tra- 
ditional veneration in which he 
was held by his subjects and the 
power which was thus vested in 
him over his loyal troops. When 
the Emperor ordered surrender, 
and the group of fanatics who op- 
posed him was brought under con- 
trol, the Japanese became so sub- 
dued that the great undertaking of 
occupation and disarmament was 
completed with unprecedented ease. 





Bomb Ended War 

The decision to use the atomic 
bomb was a decision that brought 
death to over a hundred thousand 
Japanese. I do not wish to gloss 
over that fact. But this deliberate, 
premeditated destruction was our 
least abhorrent choice. The de- 
struction of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki put an end to the Japanese 
war. It stopped the fire raids, and 
the strangling blockade; it ended 
the ghastly specter of a clash of 
great land armies. 

War in the 20th century has 
grown steadily more barbarous, 
more destructive, more debased in 
all its aspects. Now, with the re- 
lease of atomic energy, man’s abil- 
ity to destroy himself is nearly 
complete. The bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki ended a 
war. They also made it clear that 
we must never have another war. 
This is the lesson men and leaders 
everywhere must learn, and I be- 
lieve that when they learn it they 
will find a way to lasting peace. 
There is no other choice. 








Are you selling ice 
cream in your school? 
We are serving a 
large number in our 
territory and they are 
showing a nice profit. 
Information furnish- 


ed on request. 








Clover Creamery Co., 





Inc. 
Roanoke, Radford, Pulaski 
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The WHERE and WHEN of the War 
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TEXT-WORKBOOK on the 
GEOGRAPHY of WORLD WAR II 


Packard-Overton 
The geography and history of World War II geography, United States history, world his- 
blended in text and maps, bringing timely tory, modern history, civics, government, 
supplementary materials for use in classes in problems of democracy, and current events. 





LIFE | THE LADDER 
SCIENCE OF HISTORY 


BENEDICT, KNOX, AND STONE CLOSE AND BURKE 


A new world history of unique organization inte- 
grating the chronological story of man with the 
topical study of basic themes in his development. 
A guide to the application of the lessons of history 
to critical present and future world problems. 


17 DRAMATIC ILLUSTRATED TIME 


This basic study of biology is an achievement in 
bringing to a subject brimming with natural in- 
terest for youth, the simplicity which will make 
that interest live and thrive throughout the serious 
study of biology. 


A new height of achievement in relating the CHARTS are the graphic links integrating the 
principles of biology to man’s problems of time and topic treatments of world history 
everyday living. in The Ladder of History. 
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6 PLEASURE 
PLANNED 


VACATION TOURS 





Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 

National Parks, West—East + Ozarks 
California + Gulf Coast > New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds» Texas 
Historic Southeast + Southwest 
Washington, D.C. * Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 


include Transportation, fine hotcle 

include tion, 

= = luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you _ 

—follow a regular i or arrange stop- 
Travel b 





overs to suit vy yourself or with 
your own four. There's no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon forcomplete details. 


FUN... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 


Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s s bea’ her mountains, 


famous cities, while enjoying the 


beaches 

friendly a and comfortable accommo- 

dations a big La peng luxury liner. For 
Memories, 


good times, good friends 
take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 





f NATIONAL TraiLways Bus System 
J Dept.S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


| Please send me free tour folder as checked: 
§ Gulf Coast CaliforniaO Florida 0 


Mexico© Southeast 0 
National Parks 0 


Southwest 0 
Historic East 0 


Name. 





Address 





What Is a Teacher 
Worth? 


(Continued from page 368) 


reasonable practice for school su- 

perintendents to adopt. 

What Characteristics? 
Naturally, before any such sys- 
tem as described above could be 
put into operation the school prin- 
cipals should thoroughly discuss 
the several traits that are to be 
scored and arrive at some decision 
relative to the characteristics that 
make up each trait. For instance, 
what characteristics should be con- 
sidered when a teacher is scored 
excellent’ in ‘‘ability to impart 
knowledge’, or only ‘“‘good’”’ in 
resourcefulness”, and so on for 
each of the classifications. By do- 
ing this, all principals will have a 
common understanding of the full 
significance of each classification 
which will largely eliminate all 
factors except the personal equa- 
tion. The method of computing 
index numbers described above will 
eliminate the personal equation. 

Steps to be taken in computing 
index numbers and ranking teach- 
ers in a school system: 

|. Design a check sheet similar 

to the one illustrated in this 
article. (If the classifications 
are not satisfactory to the 
principals, others may be sub- 
stituted. ) 

2. Each principal will check the 
sub-heading under each classi- 
fication according to his best 
judgment. 

3. Add the scores on each side 
of the check sheet and mul- 
tiply the sum by 5 to trans- 
mute the scores to percentages. 

4. Tabulate as shown in the 

table illustrated in this article. 

Add the total scores of all 

teachers and divide this sum 

by the number of teachers in 

the group, (all teachers in a 

given school) to determine 

the average score. 

6. Divide the total scores of 
each teacher by the average 
score of the group of which 
the teacher is a member. 

7. Point off to change to per- 
centage. 

8. ‘Tabulate scores of all teachers 
in the school system accord- 
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APRIL brings showers of work for text- 
book committees. 17% of all adoptions 
will be made this month. Our staff can 
provide professional advice on any ele- 
mentary or high school subject. 

a 


CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of AnrrHMETIC WE Use consigned 
to Haile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 
5280 separate 4-lb. packages will be re- 
quired for shipment instead of the stand- 
ard cases used for shipping to American 


schools. un 


AVERAGE use of all five senses is most 
unequal, i.e., sight 85%; hearing 10%; 
touch 2°; ; taste and smell, each 144%. 
PPT 
EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N. Knolle, 
second reader in ADVENTURES IN REap- 
ING, is off press and ready for your 
requisition. ADVENTURES IN READING 
Series, comprising three books for Grades 
7-8-9 respectively, rounds out the reading 
program of Easy GrowTH In READING 
for Grades 1-6. pana 
IMMORTAL documents in American 
history are going on tour under guard 
throughout the 48 states. Purpose—to 
combat “unrest and impact of alien ide- 
ologies—.’’ Your school may have a per- 
manent reference to the words of these 
precious documents through the new 
Wrxston book, Figutrnc For FREEDOM. 
eee 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 
world is a scarce South African product 
named—of all things—Stinkwood! 

i i ll 
VITAL contribution to the field of geog- 
raphy is the new Our NEIGHBORs series 
by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 
son. Now on press are Our NEIGHBORS 
Ar Home for Grade 3 and NEIGHBORS 
ArounD Tue Wor vp for Grade 4. 

i i al 
KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
plan of study for use in conjunction with 
Tue Wrxston Dictionary, College or 
Advanced Editions. Copies are available 
for English department heads in colleges 
and universities. 

OE 
“LET it slide.” Think that phrase is 
slang? Re-read The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare, Losey Edition. Incidentally, 
Shakespeare has a birthday this April 
26th—his 383rd. 
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ing to rank. 
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Mighest mark: on every score 


for helpful service to educators 


WE‘ been working hand in 
hand with educators for many 
years. So we know, from actual expe- 
rience, the purchasing problems you 
encounter—and how they can be 
solved efficiently and 
economically. 


Our service is com- 
plete and dependable. 


— 


Our productsare of the highest quality. 
Consult us about all your school- 
equipment needs. You'll find we help 
you get the most for your money! 


Our latest catalog is a reliable guide 
to the finest in school furniture and 
supplies. It’s free, so write for it right 
away! And for helpful service in solv- 
ing all your school-equipment pur- 
chasing problems—rely on us with con- 
fidence! 





Above: American ENVOY 
Chair No. 368 


Top, right: American 
ENVOY Desk No. 362 


Right: American BODI- 
FORM Auditorium Chair 





FREE! Send for our latest catalog today! 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmetcan Seating Company 


American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 
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Bdicstion for Whom 


(Continued from page 370) 


list of basic principles of education 
which are of especial significance 
for social studies teachers and su- 
pervisors and for administrators of 
the educational program. 


Basic Principles of Education 


l. 
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The child (not subject, 
teacher, etc.) is the chief fac- 
tor in education, because he 
(the human being) is the 
chief factor for which all 
others exist. (While the 
teacher is most important in 
the educational program, the 
child unquestionably is most 
important for results to be 
achieved. ) 

The child’s potentialities, 
both for himself and for so- 
ciety, must be developed: (a) 
as an individual — what he 
can make of and for himself: 
(b) for society — to adjust 
himself to, participate in, and 
improve. 

The school must recognize 
and provide for individual 
differences in children, for 
only thus can they achieve 
maximum development. 
The American public high 
school exists for ‘‘all the chil- 
dren of all the people,” and 
must therefore serve all (even 
special schools for defectives, 
etc.). 

The school (also) exists for 
the preservation and im- 
provement of our democratic 
civilization (content, aims, 
and procedures must con- 
form). 

All learning comes through 
experience (more pupil activ- 
ity and less teacher domina- 
tion). 

Education is growth and 
growth is continuous (child- 
centered approach must be 
applied). 

The individual tends to ac- 
cept that which satisfies (or 
succeeds), and to reject that 
which does not (a common 
sense observation, so often 
ignored). 

Apperception — proceeding 
from the known to the re- 
lated unknown — is a basic 


requisite for learning (the 
related unknown being desir- 
able). 


The aims of education must 
be psychological (i.e., func- 
tional): they must conform 
to: (a) the nature, (b) abil- 
ities, (c) interests, and (d) 
the needs of the child. 


The modern comprehensive 
high school must have at 
least three majors or curricula 
to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents and of the community. 
These three are, historically 
speaking, (a) college prepar- 
atory (academic; now pre- 
professional, also); (b) com- 
mercial (vocational); (c) in- 
dustrial (vocational). These 
are now expanded into sub- 
divisions, and include the 
general education curriculum. 


Secondary education must be 
based upon and in harmony 
with (a) the democratic phi- 
losophy (American way of 
life): (b) educational prin- 
ciples based on the elements 
(e.g., six) of this philos- 
ophy; and (c) objectives 
based on these principles. 


The individual learns as a 
whole (as a unit)—in four- 
fold relationship, physical, 
mental, emotional, spiritual. 
The school must provide the 
materials, methods, and pro- 
cedures through which the 
whole child develops. 


The child’s emotional re- 
sponses will be favorable to 
learning in direct proportion 
to his personal acceptance of 
the worth and value of what 
is given him to be learned 
(tremendous rebellion and 
obstinacy here). 


Growth processes in individ- 
uals, as in society, are result- 
ants of the. relations (con- 
tinuing reactions) between 
individuals and society; and 
learning is a social process. 





101 GOVERNOR ST 


— RICHMOND, VA 





16. All principles and aims 
should be stated in terms of 
how people think, act, and 
live (as individuals and in 
groups); that is, as func- 
tional elements in education. 
(The practical is cultural 
and the cultural is practical.) 

17. An efficient guidance program 
in the school is essential, as 
the political birthright of 
every child in the United 
States of America. 





Store 


Winners 


SHAW Finger-Paint 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA Tempera Paint 
LECTURERS Chalk Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Color 
ARTISTA Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA Modeling Material 
GLOAMA Block Printing ink 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dustless Colored Chalk 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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"A successful series 
has been improved’ 





ANNOUNCING THE NEW 





Paul McKee - M. Lucile ‘Harrison 
John Blossom 


Annie McCowen 
Prudence Lanphear 








Clarence Stratton 





Completely Reset Emphasis on Meaning 








Organization around 
the “Language Jobs” 
of Modern Life 


Use of Pupil Experience 


New Illustrations 











New Material 








Uniform Organization 








as the Basis for 
Grades 3-8 Expression 


and Format for 












“It's language teaching at its best’ 
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Inquiring Teacher 
(Continued from page 369) 


with live problems of community 
living wherever they fit into the 
school program suitably. 


Friendliness Counts 

By the way, I did so enjoy the 
friendly way in which you wrote 
of different people in your commu- 
nity. I gather you have made it a 
point to get acquainted with them. 
Almost every really successful rural 
teacher I know of has followed 
this practice. These successful rural 
teachers had the good sense to ap- 
preciate that every person who is 
making the most of his life is a 
fine person. These teachers some- 
how had the ability to create dig- 
nity and beauty around them. As 
they helped to elevate the self- 
respect and stature of the people 
with whom they came in contact, 
they elevated themselves in like 
measure. 

I liked the way, too, in which 
you have sought means to render 
service to your community. The 
little contributions you've made to 
Grange programs, the church, and 
to that interesting Stitch and Study 
Women’s Club, have undoubtedly 
brought you may satisfactions and 
real pleasures, too. 

While we're talking about these 
community problems, what about 
recreational opportunities for the 
older youth and adults? That, I 
know, is a big problem to tackle. 
But maybe, by setting up a com- 
mittee to work with you, a series 
of evening meetings during the 
winter months at the school house, 
followed by a “social and eats’’ 
would help. The committee could 
consider some discussion topics, a 
good film, new book reviews, 
bringing in an outside speaker, and 
similar program possibilities, 
couldn’t it? Interspersed with 
some home talent in music and 
readings, it could result in several 
pleasurable evenings of recreation. 


Specific Suggestions 

My, this is developing into a 
pretty long letter. To save space, 
I'll just list a few more specific 
suggestions for bringing your 
school and rural community closer 
together and let you read between 
the lines for detail. Then you 
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might select such ones as seem 
practical in your situation. 

1. Enlist the interest and help 
of your Women’s Stitch and Study 
Club in beautifying still further 
the appearance of the inside of your 
schoolhouse. Have them make a 
survey of needs with you. It 
would make a fine project for the 
club. 

2. Invite your county school 
superintendent to come out some 
evening for a talk before the com- 
munity, say on the topic, ““What 
Makes A Good School—And How 
the Community Can Help.’’ Add 
some entertainment by the pupils 
to make it not only an instructive 
but entertaining evening for every- 
one. 

3. I note you already have one 
4-H Club in cooking, led by one 
of the mothers. With her help, 
why not try to organize one or 
two more clubs in home beautifica- 
tion, health, or a calf club, and get 
capable leaders for these clubs? 
The home beautification club has 
great possibilities if you can give it 
a bit of a ‘‘push”’ in the school pro- 
gram. Too many rural homes are 
so desolate, unpainted and dreary 
looking, aren’t they? 

4. I liked immensely your li- 
brary program and the school 
board's willingness to spend some 
more money this year. As you add 
new books, select some for adults 
on farm practices and family liv- 
ing. They can be loaned to par- 
ents through the pupils. Put in a 
few books on recreation ideas, 
games, stunts, home hobbies, and 
the like. 

5. To stimulate interest in these 
various books, you might invite 
the county agent and the home 
demonstration agent for an eve- 
ning program and ask them to re- 
view a half dozen books or so in 
farm and family living fields. An 
exhibit of books from your library 
could be featured. The plan of 
loaning books to parents could be 
explained. Doesn’t it sound like 
an interesting evening? 

6. You might try out a “‘movie 
night’’ sometime. Through the 
county library, county agent or 
county superintendent you can se- 
cure an interesting educational 
film or two. They probably can 
provide a projector or screen, too, 
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if you don’t have one. Short talks 
by community leaders related to 
the subject matter of the film could 
be additional features—and would 
help get a good crowd. 

7. Some rural schools have 
tried a ‘‘parents’ night’’ program. 
School would operate for an hour 
or so, going through regular work 
to let the parents see just what is 
being done. As a part of the pro- 
gram, you could get across some 
good ideas. Your pupils would en- 
joy helping plan such a program, 
I know. 

It is wise to keep your school 
board closely in touch with what 
you are doing. As they see more 
clearly the picture of a good com- 
munity school in operation, I 
know they'll be anxious not only 
to help but to provide additional 
funds to make the whole program 
more effective. 

You're doing a fine job and I 
hope I’ve been a bit helpful. Re- 
member, I’m looking forward with 
keen interest to a first-hand report 
of your program on your next visit 
here at the college. 

Cordially yours, 
ROBEN J. MAASKE. 
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You can’t top GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
MILK for real energy-appeal! This 
healthful food drink has more 
energy-value than 2% pounds of 
chicken! That’s talking in terms 
of HEALTH! Order Golden Guern- 
sey from the “‘Home of Better 
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WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 


Complataly our 


orld Book Encyclopedia! 


Entirely re-built... not merely a revision 









NEW from cover to cover NEW articles by the thousand Write today for descriptive literature and money- 
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WORKBOOKS 


Independent of, but paralleling, the textbooks, this series of workbooks 
presents a well-rounded language program with emphasis on essentials. 
The abundance of functional grammar, the careful grading, the teaching 
of only one step at a time, the rich provision for individual differences, 
the carefully graded vocabulary, the wealth of interesting drill mate- 
rial—based upon children’s interests—have made the series successful. 


The Road to Safety e Enlarged and Revised 


ing bish 


Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis 


















Buckley, White, Adams, Silvernale 








Presented in_ stories 


of children’s 


activities, graded care- 


life-like 


fully, and growing in interest as the pupils grow, this series was de- 


signed to affect happily and safely children’s behavior. 
the home, at school, on the street, and at play are featured. 


Safety in 
The 


books can be used as a safety program or part of the regular reading 


American Book Company 


lesson and thus secure the much needed safety teaching without extra cost. 





300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Prospective Teachers 
(Continued from page 365) 


of the adjustments which he makes 
in meeting his own problems of 
living. This area has been desig- 
nated by some as the general edu- 
cation aspect of teacher training, 
and it assumes importance in 
teacher preparation to the extent 
that it enables prospective teach- 
ers to develop wholesome personal- 
ity and enriched living. To be of 
maximum value to the prospective 
teacher, such a program of general 
education should include provision 
for guidance and counseling by 
competent persons. 


Programs In Effect 


There are trends in the direc- 
tions indicated in the foregoing 
discussion which can be discerned 
in the programs of many teacher- 
training institutions. For example, 
Northwestern University provides 
a program of teacher education 
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which is organized in sixteen large 
units, four to be undertaken each 
year. Among these units are: ‘‘In- 
troduction to Personal and Profes- 
sional Development”; ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to Science and Mathematics”’; 
‘The Basis of Social Life’; “‘Mu- 
sic, Graphic Arts, and Philoso- 
phy’; and ““Tutorial and Correla- 
tive Reading.” 

This program is typical of the 
kind of reorganization of teacher- 
training programs which is taking 
place in many institutions over the 
country. In still other schools, so- 
called “‘divisional and functional 
majors” are being adopted as a 
basis for organization of teacher 
preparation. Part-time attendance, 
apprenticeship teaching, excursions 
and similar means are being uti- 
lized to acquaint prospective teach- 
ers with the culture and to enrich 
personal experience. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, and to summa- 
rize, it seems to me that the ques- 





tion, ‘“‘Are the colleges properly 
preparing prospective teachers?” 
can be answered only in terms of 
how effectively our programs stim- 
ulate growth on the part of the 
prospective teacher in three areas: 
integration of his own personality; 
organization of his knowledge of 
children in a fashion which will 
make it useful in helping children 
develop normally; and expansion 
of his knowledge and understand- 
ing of the cultural and physi- 
cal environment, so that he can 
appreciate the pressures and influ- 
ences therein which impinge upon 
the lives of children, and can find 
in the environment the resources— 
both material and human—which 
can be used effectively in teaching. 
I suspect that in no college does 
the program fully meet these cri- 
teria; for all colleges which under- 
take to train teachers, however, 
these criteria suggest directions in 
which improvement may be 
sought. 
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“Today’s magic carpet 


travels on a railroad track” 


“This afternoon the children and I 
have been planning our vacation trip. 
We have all of this wonderful country 
of ours to choose from, and the railroads 
can take us to any far-away place we 
pick. Like a regular magic carpet. 

“What's more, when we go by train 
we know we'll get there—swiftly, safely, 
comfortably —no matter what kind of 
antics the weather man thinks up. Train 
travel is inexpensive too — especially, 
since we get round trip rates and the 
children ride for half-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring 
the world to my door... to help me run 


my house. And then, at vacation time, 
they turn around and put all America 
within easy reach!” 

. 


When you plan your next vacation, re- 
member that the day-and-night, all- 
weather regularity and dependability of 
the American railroads can go a long 
way toward making your holiday the 
best you’ve ever known. 

Your holiday will start the moment 
you board your train. You'll begin to 
shed tension as you watch a continuous 
moving picture unroll beyond your 






window, in natural color and featuring 
close-ups of the world’s most satisfying 
scenery. You can relax in your com- 
fortable seat. You'll enjoy plenty of 
Space to move around in. And all the 
while—as you read or rest or sleep— 
your train will be taking you easily, 
smoothly, dependably—like a regular 
magic carpet— wherever in all America 
you want to go. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON 6,D.C 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





New FTA Chapter 


The David Bittle Chapter, 
FTA, of Roanoke College, was char- 
tered February 17, 1947. The Chapter 
was named in hon- 
or of the first pres- 
ident of the col- 
lege. 

Membership is 

open to students in- 
terested in the prob- 
lems of public edu- 
cation. It is the 
purpose of the 
ZELL S. WALTER group to study 
present day problems in the field of 
education, with special attention to 
problems of public school finances, 
teachers’ salaries, and higher scholastic 
standards for teachers. 

It is believed that such an organi- 
zation on the campus of a liberal arts 
college will be a rallying point for 
students interested in teaching as a 
profession. For those students who 
may not become teachers we believe 
that membership in FTA will prepare 
them to become educational leaders in 
their respective communities. There 
are eleven members of the Future 
Teachers of America Chapter at Roa- 
noke College and Zell S. Walter, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, is spon- 
sor for this group. 





Participates in Atlantic City 
Meet 


Miss Annye B. Burbank of the 
faculty of the Newport News High 
School was selected to appear on the 
program of the American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA, at 
their national convention in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 1-6. 

Miss Burbank, who renresented the 
Newport News Classroom Teachers 
Association, participated in a panel 
discussion on the subject, “What 
Schools and the Community Can Do 
in an Effort to Prevent Delinquency.” 
Her portion of the discussion dealt 
with the school function in the prob- 
lem. 

Miss Burbank has been named as a 
consultant on the educational policies 
commission of the National League of 
Teachers’ Associations. She is also a 
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in Virginia Education 
member of the VEA Federal Legisla- 


tive Committee. 


Superintendents Visit 


Chicago 


Fifty-five division superin- 
tendents from Virginia attended the 
National School Service Institute in 
Chicago during February to study 
modern methods of using maps, globes, 
and other equipment in connection 
with present-day teaching. They were 
guests of the Flowers School Equip- 
ment Company of Richmond, and it 
is believed this is one of the first such 
experiments to be employed by school 
equipment companies. 


Resigns W & L Post 


Earle K. Paxton, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Washington 
and Lee University, has resigned after 
27 years of service. 

He is a native of Rockbridge County 
and was graduated from Washington 
and Lee University in 1908 with a 
B.A. degree, receiving his M.A. in 
1909. He did graduate work in math- 
ematics at Columbia University and 
the University of Chicago. 

After graduating from Washington 
and Lee, he served as principal of the 
Fincastle High School for two years; 
taught one year at McGuire’s Univer- 
sity School in Richmond; was princi- 
pal of the Covington High School, 
1912-13; from 1913 to 1920 he was 
superintendent of Rockbridge County 
schools; and in 1920 he began his 
work at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 

In Manila 


Miss Elnora M. Overley, a War 
Department civilian employee, and 
daughter of Earle S. Overley, of 
708 Cornell Street, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, is now assigned as typing 
and shorthand instructor at the Oki- 
nawa University, Headquarters Ryuk- 
yus Command, according to a release 
from Philrycom Hg., Manila. 

Miss Overley graduated from the 
James Monroe High School where she 
was formerly employed as a commer- 
cial supervisor and from the Mary 
Washington College in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 


Advisor in Film Production 


Mr. Hubert J. Davis, General 
Supervisor of Norfolk County Schools 
and Director of the Teaching Aids Li- 
brary, is serving 
as Technical 
Advisor to the 
State Depart- 
ment of Educa- 
tion in the pro- 
duction of a 
motion picture 
on oysters. This 
film is being 
made as a part 
of the general 
resource-use program. 

The film on the oyster industry is 
the second in a series which has been 
planned. It may be ready for use early 
next fall. Filmstrips on the Blue Crab, 
the Hardshell Clam, and possibly on 
certain phases of the finfishing indus- 


HUBERT J. DAVIS 


try are being planned. 

Mr. Davis served as educational di- 
rector of the Virginia Fisheries Labora- 
tory of the College of William and 
Mary before going to Norfolk County. 


Music Camp. The eighth Annual 
Virginia Music Camp, a vocal camp 
for junior and senior high school pu- 
pils and choruses, combined with the 
Workshop for Choral Directors, will 
be held at Massanetta Springs, June 
23-30, 1947. This is sponsored by the 
State Department of Education and 
Virginia Music Educators Association 
of the VEA. 


The program will include work in 
mixed choruses, senior girls chorus, jun- 
ior girls chorus, and boys chorus. The 
purpose of this music camp is to give 
high school boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to work in an all-State chorus 
under an outstanding choral director 
for one full week in the hope that this 
experience will help the musical growth 
of these students and the communi- 
ties from which the students come. 

The Music Teachers Workshop will 
give teachers of choral music an op- 
portunity to not only study under a 
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master in this field, but also give each 
teacher an opportunity to observe a 
splendid chorus rehearsing an outstand- 
ing choral program. 

Application forms and further in- 
formation may be secured from Dr. 
Luther A. Richman, Supervisor of 
Music, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond 16, Virginia. 


NEA Institute 1947. The NEA 


Institute of Organization Leadership 
which proved so popular and helpful 
in the summer of 1946 will be re- 
peated in 1947. The course will be 
four weeks in length, extending from 
July 28 to August 22, inclusive. It 
will again be held at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

The Institute will include training 
in parliamentary law, public speaking, 
educational journalism, history and 
structure of our united organizations, 
program, and planning. Special teach- 
ers and NEA staff members will direct 
the courses and be available for coun- 
seling. 

Members of the Institute will for- 
mulate plans for their own educational 
leadership next year. An important 
feature of this planning will be the 
preparation of press releases that will 
present the needs and purposes of edu- 
cation so that they will be readable, 
clear, informative, and influential. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to officers of state associations, local 
associations, classroom teacher groups, 
and others who wish to prepare them- 
selves for leadership in our profes- 
sional organizations. 

Membership is limited and persons 
interested should write immediately to 
the Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
Dy: ¢. 


Garden Week in Virginia. 
Some of the most historic estates in 
the nation will be open to the public 
during Garden Week in Virginia, April 
28-May 3, and thousands of visitors 
from all sections of the country will 
visit Virginia to take advantage of 
that rare opportunity, according to 
many inquiries received daily by the 
Garden Club of Virginia and the Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission. 

Among the more famous places 
which visitors will be permitted to 
see at first hand are two which are 
older than the country itself. 

One is Virginia House, in Rich- 
mond, the home of former Ambassador 
and Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Wed- 
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He’s still small-fry. He'll do bet- 
ter, too, with a reference work 
specifically designed for him — 
Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior’s vocabulary 
is carefully planned so that it can 
be understood by students at the 
elementary school level. The same 
careful planning dictates sentence 
structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to- 
do-it and action illustrations create 
interest, whet the appetite for 
learning. 

More than 200 eminent teach- 
ers are numbered among its skilled 
contributors. And a ready-refer- 
ence volume develops the index 
habit — helps students find the 
right information in less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information 
about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
of publications, write Educational 
Department 177-D, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and indicate 
whether you are interested for 
school or personal use. 





READY FOR YOU NOW— 
These Esteemed Teaching Aids 


THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—<a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 
1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 

WORLD ATLAS— in one 592-page volume. More than 
300 maps in full color including airline distances, 
world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Com- 
plete index. ‘ 























THE HAMPSHIRE CORPORATION 


JOHN H. HAMPSHIRE 
President 


R. M. TAGG 
Secretary-Treasurer 





You’ve seen the expression—a faraway look in the eye. 
important that young ears hear every word in classrooms. 


Our advice is yours without obligation. 
attention will be given your problem. 


Crp, SOUND CONDITIONING ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


















Very often the cause of inattention is bad accoustics—echoes and fuzzy-sounding words that are hard to 
catch for children as well as adults. 
In school auditoriums, corridors and classrooms, words have plenty of chance to get lost. The result is a 
potpourri of sound that sets up a wall between speaker and listener. 
If you suspect that the listening quality of your classroom or auditorium needs improvement, do as other 
leading schools have done. Clear up the situation easily by Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 
Phone Richmond 6-1561, or Roanoke 2-0151, and immediate 
THE HAMPSHIRE CORPORATION. 


And today, more than ever before, it’s vitally 


Home Office 
330 West 24th St. 
Baltimore 11, Md. 
Branch Offices 
3204 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
2513-15 Chamberlayne Ave. 
Richmond 22, Va. 
2140 Winston Ave., S.W. 
Roanoke, Va. 

















dell, which is a great stone structure 
of rare beauty brought from England 
by the Weddells in 1925, which saved 
it from destruction, as it had been 
razed. In England the place was 
known as Warwick Priory and was 
owned by the Earl of Warwick. It 
goes back beyond the Tudors, for 
Queen Elizabeth was once a guest. 
The window of the room in which 
she slept now contains the Tudor 
Rose in its glass. 

The other “imported” house is Age- 
croft Hall, just a few yards from 
Virginia House. It, too, is a medieval 
English mansion, the ancestral seat of 
a branch of the royal Plantagenets. It 
was brought to Virginia also in 1925, 
just when it had been torn down be- 


cause it was discovered that a vein of 
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coal ran directly under the house and 
in mining the “black diamonds”, the 
structure had been rendered unsafe. 
Agecroft is owned by Dr. and Mrs. 
David C. Morton. 


Other major attractions for visitors 
will be the 18th century mansions and 
gardens on the James, the York, the 
Rappahannock, and the Potomac riv- 
ers; in the Williamsburg-Yorktown 
area, in and near Fredericksburg, and 
the many fine old places near Alex- 
andria, Charlottesville, and Lynchburg. 


The homes of seven Virginia born 
presidents—Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Tyler, Harrison, and 
Wilson—will be among more than 
100 open to the public during Vir- 
ginia Garden Week. 


In Memoriam 
Mary Lee Johnson 


Resolved: That the members of the 
Newport News Teachers Association 
express profound sorrow at the pass- 
ing of Mary Lee Johnson, teacher in 
the Walter Reed School. 

Resolved: That Miss Johnson’s abid- 
ing interest in the activities of the 
schools, cooperative spirit, and devo- 
tion to duty will long be remembered 
by her co-workers who feel that in her 
passing they have lost a friend. 

Resolved: That to Miss Johnson’s 
family the Association wishes to ex- 
tend its sympathy. 

Committee on Resolutions, Bessie 
B. McFall, Chairman, Genevieve 
Burke, Eliza Warwick Wise. 
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A report from J. H. Shields, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Obio. 





You school officials and teachers 
have an immediate, day-to-day con- 
tact with the problem of pupil trans- 
portation—a particular interest 
which is shared perhaps by no other 
group. : 

Here is a fact which may surprise 
you — thousands of schools are go- 
ing without needed new school bus 
equipment today because of outdated 
methods of purchasing buses, and it 
is entirely possible — although prog- 
ress toward more efficient purchasing 
was made in many states before the 
war—that the situation will get 
worse instead of better, unless con- 
certed action is taken. 

In other words, although school 
bus safety is a source of national 
pride, and although modern school 
transportation comprises a vast net- 
work of routes serving nearly 5,000,- 
000 school children through the na- 
tion every day, school bus buying 
methods, in many localities, are as 
antiquated as the makeshift vehicles 
of 30 years ago. That is, during the 





Short summer season, there comes, 


all over the country, a tremendous 
pell-mell rush to place school bus or- 
ders for delivery at the beginning of 
the school year. This is not a good 
thing. 

It is not good for your school, and 
for thousands of other schools need- 
ing new buses. Buying decisions are 


YOU CAN HELP 


with This Nation-wide Problem of Economics 











necessarily hurried ; requirements, 
sizes and specifications cannot be 
properly studied. In short, purchases 
are too often made on a hit-or-miss 
basis, without the careful consider- 
ation and analysis which should be 
devoted to this vitally important 
problem. And this is simply because 
the school must “get in under the 
wire” with an approved order. 

“Condensed” summer buying is 
not good for the school bus manu- 
facturer, either, and therefore again 
not good for your school, as we shall 
see. Here is what happens: 

It takes many skilled workers to 
build a modern, safe school bus, the 
manufacture of which has become a 
vast and important industry, employ- 
ing thousands and using specialized, 
scientific methods and techniques. 
These workers are entitled to year- 
‘round employment. Under spas- 
modic bus buying conditions, they 
cannot get full employment in the 
school bus industry, because produc- 
tion, in attempting to adjust itself 
to demand, also becomes spasmodic. 

This means a feverish production 
race for short periods, then much 
curtailment and idleness for long 
periods. It means a continual cycle 
of losing good workers to other in- 
dustries, and hiring and training new 
men to replace them. Obviously, this 
is as unjust as it is inefficient and eco- 
nomically unsound. Actually, as long 
as these restricted buying schedules 
— governed usually by state budgets 
— continue to exist, practical pro- 
duction schedules are virtually im- 
possible for the school bus manufac- 
turer. Delivery delays are inevitable 
and everyone — bus purchaser, bus 
manufacturer, worker — is penalized 
needlessly. 


What's the answer? Obviously a 
common sense program of all-year 
buying, so that when your school 
needs a bus, or anticipates the need 
for one, it can be approved and pur- 
chased, whatever the time of year. 
Proper analysis of needs and wise 
selection of the bus to meet them 
take time. You and others responsible 
for bus purchases, should be given 
that necessary time, and you should 
be given the opportunity to select ve- 
hicles in keeping with the needs of 
your locality. A fine school system, 
in which the whole community takes 
pride, deserves bus equipment which 
reflects that pride. 

As stated above, in some states, 
steps have been and are being taken 
now to maintain all-year buying. But 
there is still much to be done, and 
you can help. You should help be- 
cause you are interested in the main- 
tenance and further improvement of 
the splendid safety and efficiency rec- 
ord of present-day school transporta- 
tion. 

So “talk it up” among the other 
officials and teachers in your school. 
See that the subject is brought up at 
board meetings and conventions. Sat- 
isfy yourself as to the facts. (Leading 
educators have thoroughly and im- 
partially researched this problem — 
they have statistics to support the 
wisdom of all-year buying.) Finally, 
help see to it that your state legisla- 
ture knows the full facts. 

If you have any questions, or want 
further sources of information, | 
shall be glad to have you write me 
personally. 





This Message Sponsored by SUPERIOR... The Coach That’s First in the Field 
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George Brooks Ish 


The members of the Portsmouth 
Educatioh Association have suffered an 
irreparable loss in the passing of our 
friend and co-worker, George Brooks 
Ish, for thirty-seven years principal 
of the Briggs and Green Street Schools 
of Portsmouth. 


He was an educator of the highest 








type. In his association with young 
people he insisted upon thoroughness 
in fundamentals, strict discipline and 
justice always tempered by under- 
standing, sympathy, and a sense of 
humor—a rare combination. From 
these principles there emerged a prac- 
tical philosophy which is reflected in 
the lives of many of Portsmouth’s 
most worthy citizens who in child- 
hood were benefited by his guidance. 

He was a loyal friend, a devout and 
invaluable churchman, and an upright 
citizen, who exemplified in his daily 
life the highest standards of Chris- 
tianity. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to 
his wife and relatives, whose grief and 
loss we share. 

A. ]. Mapp, Chairman of Resolu- 
tions Committee, Louise N. 
Fontaine, Elizabeth T. Earnest. 


George Marion Bashaw 


Whereas, in appreciation of the 
character and service of George Ma- 
rion Bashaw, the Fluvanna County 
Education Association, adopts the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Whereas, in the death of Mr. Bashaw, 





Chairman of the Fluvanna County 
School Board for twenty-five years, 


'we have lost a faithful and influential 


leader, a sincere and sympathetic 
friend, 

Whereas, Mr. Bashaw was a pioneer 
educator, who served as teacher and 
leader in the early days of education 
in Fluvanna and it was through his 
devotion and vision that the way was 
opened for the present school system, 

Whereas, he was recognized for his 


unusual integrity and his unswerving 


loyalty to his church, his community 
and his county, and was also endowed 
with an unusual ability to understand 
the viewpoint of the individual and 
on this understanding based his phi- 
losophy of life, which served as an 
inspiration to all who knew him, 

Be it resolved: That we express our 
sense of loss in the death of this edu- 
cator, whom we held in such high 
esteem; that we acknowledge his lead- 
ership and understanding, which we 
so highly valued; that we strive to 
carry forward the ideals which he con- 
sistently upheld. 

Rebecca H. Snead, ]. B. McCarter, 
Virginia Jones Snead, Wallace 
Heard. 
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516 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Broad-Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Hamilton Trust Bldg. 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Columbia 6, S. C. 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 

















434-438 Goodwyn Institute 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


: SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The N.A.T.A. is an association of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 


N. A. T .A. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


South and East. This year offers outstanding opportunities. 


Serving public and private schools and colleges in the higher salary 
areas of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 


vancement—should enroll now. 


teachers. Inquiries Welcome. 


For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Members in the South 


Since 1925 placing teachers in schools and colleges throughout the 


Teachers wanting better positions—professional and financial ad- 
Inquiries invited. 


Since 1918 serving the great Mid-South and border states. D. R. 
Bodie, former school principal, manager. 


Founded 1902. Nearly half a century of service to Southern schools 
and teachers. Your registration invited. 


Since 1927 offering a Nation-wide service to colleges and college 
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YOUR VEA AT WORK 





District G had a meeting of the 
presidents and chairmen of major com- 
mittees of local associations within the 
District on February 15 at Harrison- 
burg for the purpose of making plans 
for greater activity during the re- 
mainder of 1947 and early 1948. 
More than forty attended this meet- 
ing, at which the President, Edwin 
E. Will, presided. 

The group divided into four major 
committees, Legislative, Welfare, Pub- 
lic Relations, and Professional Rela- 
tions, and drafted recommendations in 
their respective fields. Copies of these 
reports have been sent to each local 
president, major chairman, and super- 
intendent in the District with the re- 
quest that the best use possible be 
made of them. 


District H Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals held a dinner 
meeting at the Stone House Inn in 
Prince William County on Thursday, 
February 27, at 7:00 P. M. After the 
dinner, Dr. Helen MacIntosh, from 
the U. S. Department of Education, 
spoke on “A Dynamic Elementary 
School.” Dr. MacIntosh pointed out 
that a dynamic school would be de- 
termined by the school environment, 
school organization, program, impor- 
tance and state of the staff. After a 
discussion period, a brief business ses- 
sion was conducted by Mrs. Ossie Tip- 
ton, President of the Association. 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The Division of 
Elementary Education met with the 
Advisory Board of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals in Rich- 
mond, February 22. The purpose was 
two-fold: first, to plan for the spring 
conference and second, to discuss the 
VEA program. 

Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, President 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, presided at the meet- 
ing. She introduced Orville W. Wake, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
vho reviewed the previous confer- 
ences of Elementary School Principals 
ind projected the program for future 
development of elementary education 
in Virginia. 

The program underway in Virginia 
is planned to offer a clearer concep- 
tion and a better definition of the 
characteristics of a good elementary 
school. It is designed to extend the 
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thinking of school personnel and lay- 
men, and also to coordinate the entire 
educational program. 

The spring conference was held at 
Natural Bridge, April 10, 11, 12. Dr. 
John Brewton, Professor of Education, 
Peabody College, was the consultant. 
The theme of the conference was 
“How Principals Can Function in 
Bringing About a Good Elementary 
School.” 

Mr. Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary of the VEA, discussed the 
VEA plans for the 1948 Legislature. 
Attention will be focused on three 
aspects of teacher welfare: First— 
minimum teachers’ salaries; second— 
retirement laws; third—State-wide 
sick leave plan. 

Norfolk County has issued a 
most helpful and attractive Teacher’s 
Guide and Catalog of Teaching Ma- 
terials. In addition to sections on 
“Policies and Procedures” and “In- 
structions”, it gives suggestions on 
“How to Use Audio-Visual Materials 
in the Classroom”, and other uses. It 
includes quite an extensive list of films, 
filmstrips, miscellaneous materials, 
phonograph recordings, and slides 
which are given alphabetically, as well 
as a classified list of teaching materi- 
als; it also includes the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. 

This booklet was compiled by Hu- 
bert J. Davis, General Supervisor and 
Director of Teaching Aids Library, 
who says that from 225 to 350 films, 
units of materials, and such, are used 
each week by the Norfolk County 
Schools, and approximately 12,000 to 
15,000 pupils are taught each week 
with these materials. 

Executive Secretary, Robert F. 
Williams, attended meetings of the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, and the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation, which were held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 2-6. He 
also attended by invitation the initial 
meeting of the Moses Commission in 
Richmond on March 6. Mr. Williams 
spoke to the Richmond Elementary 
Teachers Association on March 10 on 
“Problems of Elementary Education”. 

The Assistant Executive Secretary, 
T. Preston Turner, addressed a meet- 
ing of Kappa Delta Pi at State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, on February 26. 








“Thanks to EB Films— 


we're ahead of schedule!’’ 


No more long, “‘overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films, she’ll stay out front. 
They help her cover the same ground 
faster... and doa broader, more effective 
teaching job. 

Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate 
student interest and imagination. The 
world takes on new reality, depth and 
meaning—right in the classroom. Even 
listless pupils understand faster, learn 
faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 

Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 
Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films. . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 53-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 

1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught 
from kindergarten through high school. 

2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the industry- 
over 17 years of experience in making 
classroom films exclusively. 


4. Created by educators in collaboration 
with educators who are recognized as 
authorities in their fields. 


5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


@ Just released! "‘ATOMIC ENERGY," a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of 
this momentous development. 


em, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA cy 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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A Home for Retired Teachers 


For several years the Department of 
Classroom Teachers has discussed the 
establishing and maintaining of a home 
for retired teachers. At Board Meet- 
ings and at -heir Annual Conference, 
they have decided in favor of action 





and have twice presented resolutions 
on the matter. The 1946 Convention 
of the Virginia Education Association 
instructed the Welfare Committee to 
explore the question and make recom- 
mendations to the 1947 Convention. 

Shall the Virginia teachers provide 
for themselves a refuge for the time 
of need if or when it should come? 
Will the Virginia teachers in their 
earning years donate to a home that 
may be a great blessing to some fel- 
low teacher and might be a form of 
insurance against misfortune for them- 
selves? 

No young or not-so-young teacher 
ever anticipates any inability to pro- 
vide for one’s self in old age. Yet 
well-laid plans often fail and occasion- 
ally a home and care are very difficult 
to get or come in a way that is very 
hard to take. The teachers of Virginia 
can with no hardship make a home 
possible for some independent souls 
who wish to remain independent to 
the end, if they can only pay the 
price. It is certainly something to 
think about. 


The project depends upon two fac- 














tors—(1) the need and (2) the wil- 
lingness of teachers to provide for that 
need. 

The Welfare Committee wants to 
hear from teachers individually and as 
local associations upon two points. Is 
there a retired teacher within your 
knowledge who needs the protection of 
a “Home”? Will you as individuals 
make a contribution to such a project? 
Any further ideas will be welcomed. 
The entire matter is up for study, in- 
vestigation and consideration at pres- 
ent. Upon this shall be based the rec- 
ommendations for action in the near 
future. 

Write today to: 

ETHEL SPILLMAN, Chairman, 

Welfare Committee, VEA 
35 Grattan Street, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





OUR COVER 
We are indebted to the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce for our 
cover: Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson whose birthday was 
April 13. 
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Aiding teachers for over 60 years, 


to future teaching needs. 


grades 3-8 








To the Teachers of the South 


Johnson says, “Thank you,” for the splendid profession 
you have chosen, to guide the development of the younger 
generation of future responsible individuals. 


their continuous demand for Johnson school books. We 
are preparing for use now, new books, timely in all 
aspects, to fit present day teaching programs with an eye 


Write today for descriptive material and prices! 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


b 


Richmond 12, Virginia 


» 


are proud of 
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Peace of Mind— 
How Much Is It Worth? 


Ever increasing numbers of Vir- 
ginia teachers are finding that no 
price tag can be attached to the 
peace of mind which comes from 
participating in their local plan 
of Group Insurance. 


| Good business judgment calls for 

HAVE YOU TRIED THESE? . 
ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS—I-V 
PICTURE FACT BOOKS—14 titles 
MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 


plan free 
Group Insurance is the economical 


answer. 


GROUP SUPERVISOR 
Central National Bank Bldg. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Exeutive Office , 


from restrictions. 


R. T. COLLINS 


Evanston, Ill. 
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For Your Information 





Library Science Scholarships. 
The General Education Board has 
has granted $1,500 to be used for 
thirty $50 Library Science scholarships 
at the College of William and Mary 
in the summer of 1947. Each schol- 
arship will be awarded, by the Direc- 
tor of School Libraries and Textbooks 
upon recommendation of the division 
superintendent and approval of the 
Head of the Library Science Depart- 
ment, to a qualified person who does 
not have any library training. How- 
ever, this person must serve as a li- 
brarian or teacher-librarian in a Vir- 
ginia elementary or secondary public 
school for the 1947-48 school year 
and $50 must be secured from the di- 
vision school board or from some other 
source to match the $50 General Edu- 
cation Board grant. The awarding of 
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these scholarships is a part of a re- 
cruitment program for librarians in 
the Southern States and should induce 
many untrained persons to become 
trained public school librarians. Ap- 
plication forms may be secured from 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director, School 
Libraries and Textbooks, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. 


Four Research Scholarships 
of $1,500 each for 1947-48 at The 
University of Chicago are offered by 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

These awards are open to students: 
1. Who have the Bachelor’s degree or 
its equivalent; 2. Who are interested 
in undertaking research to improve 
Children’s Encyclopaedias and their 


utilization. All awards are for three 











This excellent library exhibit at the Newport News High School was 
planned and prepared by Margaret Garland, Assistant Librarian, and Barbara 


Powell, a member of the Senior Class. 
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Miss Elizabeth A. Saunders is the 
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Before planning your Summer 
Vacation . .. we invite you to 
read our pre-arranged, person- 
ally escorted enjoyable itiner- 
aries... 


eto NEW YORK 

eto HAVANA 

e to CALIFORNIA 

e to MEXICO 

eto BERMUDA 

eto YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


e to CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


SEE THE MOST THIS SUM- 


MER — in solid comfort — with 
leisure to spare—and not a 
worry to detract from your pure 
enjoyment—on a ROY BROWN 
pleasure - planned VACATION 
TOUR. Write now for descrip- 
tive literature. 






Calif 


ROY BROWN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


LOBBY VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


‘THE SOUTH'S MmosT,, 
ENJOYABLE VACATIONS 
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quarters. For application blanks and 
further information write Miss Fran- 
ces Henne, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


“Education Makes Our Free- 
dom More Secure”, is primarily a 
tribute to American Education. It 
was prompted by the growing recog- 
nition of the fact that our national 
welfare depends very largely on the 
schools and teachers of our country. 

It is intended also to emphasize the 
importance of close cooperation be- 
tween industrial management and edu- 
cational authorities, as well as civic 
leaders, to the end that the needs and 
aims of education may be better served. 
In it are included practical suggestions 
for making these things known to the 
people of our communities. 

Requests for free copies of this 
booklet should be addressed to: Amer- 
ican Seating Company, Ninth and 
Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Evaluation of Reference 
Books: An evaluation chart which 
gives helpful information for reaching 
decisions with reference to purchases 
of encyclopedias and sets of reference 
books has recently been issued. A copy 
may be secured for 25¢ from Lau- 
rance H. Hart, 14 West Walnut Street, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Record Book: Each school li- 
brary should own a regulation form 
of circulation Record Book which pro- 
vides spaces for information. necessary 
in the preparation of monthly and 
annual reports. Such a record book is 
useful also as a source of comparative 
information in the use of library ma- 
terials. The following types of circu- 
lation books are recommended from 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, N. 
Y.: One Year Book—$1.25; Two Year 
Book—+$3.25; Five Year Book—$5.35. 


Evaluation of Pictures: The Oc- 
tober 1946 issue of Subscription Books 
Bulletin, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois, contains evaluations of 
picture collections and pictorial mate- 
rials which are helpful in building up 
a vertical file picture collection for the 
audio-visual program. Price 50¢ per 
copy. 

Coronet Announces Four New 
Films. How We Elect Our Repre- 
sentatives (1 reel, sound, color or 


black and white.) The United States 
392 


is the most successful democracy in 
world history. This film explains the 
functional basis of that democracy— 
our election system. Registration, pri- 
maries, electioneering, voting, methods 
of counting ballots, and the over-view 
of the responsibility of voting intel- 
ligently to make our democracy work 
are the basic contents of this film. All 
civics, government, and social studies 
classes, as well as assembly programs, 
should use this film. 


Air in Action (1 reel, sound, color 
or_black and white.) This film, which 
is designed to integrate with the unit 


on aerodynamics in general science or 


physics, is based on a simple story of 


the visit of four junior high school stu- 
dents to an airport. It presents the 
fundamentals of aerodynamics in a 
logical, interesting way. During the 
course of the film we learn the ef- 
fect of bodies moving through air 





ADAMS 


220 Month Minimum 


Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
perience. Most positions are permanent with annual increments. 


Usually More 





NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapdo BLDG —i4th & GN W—_WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


PLAN YOUR 
Swi 
Now! 


i 


@ Here’s good advice for all who want a 
relaxing, carefree vacation: First, plan to 
leave as soon as possible after school closes, 
to be sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice of reservations at 
hotels or resorts. @ Second, GO GREYHOUND)! For only Greyhound serves 
all the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern motor 
coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots. © A Greyhound 
ticket always means a saving. Coaches are unusually comfortable—schedules 


most frequent, and conveniently timed. 


GREYHOUND “~~~ 


— ae ee ey 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA—FREE 
This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of America, lithographed 1 
in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND 
HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. ST 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 


Name 





Address 





City and State 
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and air moving against stationary ob- 
jects. A highlight of the film is a 
wind tunnel sequence produced with 
the. cooperation of the Army Air 
Forces. 
The Mighty Columbia River (1 
reel, sound, color or black and white.) 
In scenes of the work of the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams, the 
Kodachrome camera captures the tre- 
mendous force and vitality that make 
the Columbia not only the largest river 
flowing into the Pacific from the West 
coast of North America, but also one 
of the world’s greatest sources of 
hydro-electric power. Navigable for 
ninety miles upstream by ocean-going 
vessels, the Columbia has carved, at its 
mouth, the only deepwater harbor 
between San Francisco and Cape Flat- 
tery. It is also one of the world’s im- 
portant sources of fish. This film is 
excellently suited to classes in geogra- 
phy and economics, in upper Elemen- 
tary, Junior or Senior High Schools. 
Improve Your Reading (1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white.) A 
carefully planned film for student 
motivation and concept and for 
teacher training. It offers many sug- 








gestions for improving the rate of 
reading and comprehension, with care- 
ful attention to those pupils with spe- 
cial reading problems: eye perception 
span, reading too rapidly for compre- 
hension, reading with fingers, with lip 
movement, etc. The film is developed 
in an interesting concrete situation 
around characters from whom pupils 
and teachers will learn and will enjoy 
knowing. The film is especially suit- 
able for use in the upper Elementary 
and Intermediate grades. 

Orders or requests for preview prints 
or additional information should be 
directed to CORONET Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


A Program of Intercultural 
Education in San Diego was pre- 
pared by six members of the San Diego 
City School System as a program to 
guide their colleagues in developing a 
year’s intercultural activities through- 
out the school system. The manual is 
being used by administrators, super- 
visors, teachers and guidance person- 
nel to implement a-promising plan of 
democratic human relations in their 
schools. 





The Pacific Coast Council, which 
published this manual, believes that it 
will be useful to school systems that 
are planning specific intercultural pro- 
grams in their respective communities, 
and that it will stimulate teachers who 
welcome suggestions for specific activi- 
ties for the classroom on the various 
grade levels.. Copies may be obtained 
from the Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education, 262 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los An- 
geles 15, California. 


Freedom, Justice, Responsi- 
bility is a report on the first Inter- 
national Conference of Christians and 
Jews which met in Oxford, England, 
July 30-August 6, 1946. It includes 
a resolution to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence and interesting sections on Group 
Tenions, Religious Freedom, Justice 
and Its Claims, Mutual Responsibility 
in the Community, Education and 
Training for Responsible Citizenship, 
and other commission findings. This 
is Human Relations pamphlet No. 7 
and may be ordered from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


N. Y., at 10¢ per copy. 








Now Ready 





Treasure Island 


Tale of Two Cities 
Ready Soon 


FAMOUS STORIES SERIES is the result of more than ten years ex- 
periment and study on the part of the author and over two hundred 
cooperating teachers, the aim of which was to find materials for pupils 
in the middle grades who had limited reading ability and small reading 
vocabulary and thus were unable to get full enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of many of the standard and classical stories. 
These stories have been revised, switched from first person to third per- 
son in simple language, retaining all of the original spirit of adventure 
and appeal to the imagination. 
A set of these on your shelf will do much to stimulate reading interest 
in worthwhile material. 


FAMOUS STORIES SERIES 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land 


BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 





221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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chemistry text published January, 1947— 


By Weaver and Foster 


HIS new, vividly interesting basic high schoo! text, just adopted for use 

in Virginia High Schools, emphasizes chemistry for everyday life, scientific 
principles, and consumer approach. Covering all the fundamentals, it is equally 
suitable for college-preparatory and general chemistry courses. Latest develop- 
ments are presented, including the results of recent industrial research and ma- 
terial on atomic energy. Specific material is included on chemistry and human 
problems and vocational opportunities in chemistry. Numerous, exceptionally 


fine illustrations. $1.86 net. Write for further information. 


* Newly adopted for use in Virginia High Schools—this new, basic 


Chemistry for Our Times 





Ready this 

dummer— the 
laboratory 
manual — 





Laboratory 
Introduction 


to Chemistry 
By Elbert C. Weaver 


99¢ net 





Free 
Teacher’s Manual 








R. E. BARBER, Virginia Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 





330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 














PLANT A 








GARDEN THIS YEAR Two Indispensable Books 


for desk and classroom use 























Grow Vitamins at 


Your Kitchen Door 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GARDEN SUPPLIES 











T.W.WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index 





















At your finger tips. essential 
facts about ,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
tem , from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- 


betical ey ren | 
~~ pete thumb 
x. 










Both books have been pre 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
St ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write fo descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 























Glances at New Books 





The Girl Next Door, fourth-grade 
book in the Health and Personal 
Development Program, by Doro- 
THY Barucn, ELIzABETH MoNT- 
GOMERY, and W. W. Bauer, 
M.D., Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. _ Iilus- 
trated. 256 pages. $1.20. 

The Girl Next Door should receive 

a cordial welcome from teachers who 

are looking for material that can help 

them do an effective job of teaching 





by Puytus G. Brown 


health and safety at the fourth-grade 
level. The book provides a series of 
stimulating leads for discussion, for 
sharing experiences, and problems, for 
activities and programs. 

It is a book that should get children 
thinking and talking, wanting to keep 
well and strong, wanting to do the 
kind and thoughtful thing, wanting 
to have good times and share them 
with others. Boys and girls will feel 


that they are friends with the several 


child characters, and because of their 
association with Susan, the girl next 
door, who is slowly getting over a 
serious illness, the children learn a lot 
about what it means to be ill—and 
what it means to be well, about how 
to keep well, and how their bodies 
work, and what they can do to avoid 
infection and accidents. Through it 
all there is steady growth in “being a 
person” for each of the children in the 
book in self-expression and self-con- 
trol, in straight thinking, in sense of 
responsibility, and in the skills and 
techniques of getting along with 


others. 






















PLENTY OF ROOM FOR ALL when no one takes more 
than his share. It’s the same way with party-line telephone service. 
If you’re on a party line, remember to keep conversations brief 


. . . allow an interval between calls . . . answer promptly. That 


way everyone will get his fair share of telephone service. The 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 



















Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 


Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 











Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 
Dial 3-1881 
WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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With New Friends, by Nita BANTON 
SmiTH. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York 3, N.Y. Illustrated. 
255 pages. $1.20. 


Over Hill and Plain, by Nita Ban- 
TON SmiTH. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York 3, N.Y., Illus- 
trated. 320 pages. $1.28. 

With New Friends is the second 
semester reader for the second grade 
in the author’s LEARNING To READ 
program. It assures the average sec- 
ond grade pupil a gradual, sustained 
development of reading skills, with 
adequate practice, over the full school 
year period. The stories have real ap- 
peal for boys and girls, and the book 
is well illustrated. 


Over Hill and Plain, the second 
semester book for grade 3, rounds out 
the third grade skill-development pro- 
gram begun in From Sea to Sea, the 
first semester book for this grade, and 


serves as a transition reader from third ° 


to fourth grade. A new time element 
in the stories, a new type of informa- 
tive selection, poems, and plays appear 
in Over Hill and Plain for the first 
time in the LEARNING TO READ pro- 
gram. The stories have dash, interest, 
and high literary quality. The many 
illustrations in color attract children 
to these readers. 


Laboratory Exercises in 
High School Chemistry, by Frep 
T. Weisprucu. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 269 


Semimicro 


pages. $1.48. 


High schools in growing numbers 
are installing semimicro apparatus and 
procedures as more and more chemis- 
try teachers realize its advantages over 
traditional methods. 
method differs from traditional pro- 


The semimicro 


cedure principally in the use of smaller 
amounts of reagents and apparatus. 
This not only saves in the amount of 
chemicals used but also results in a 
cleaner, more orderly laboratory and 
less corrosions and clogging of drains. 

The experiments in Semimicro Lab- 
oratory Exercises in High School 
Chemistry are varied enough to satisfy 
the usual laboratory course and are 
arranged in unit form to facilitate 
adaptation to any text. Assistance for 
the student is consistent throughout 
the manual: frequent questions in each 
exercise guide him in his analysis, help 
him arrive at conclusions through in- 


dependent thinking; questions at the 
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Altavista 
Bedford 
Charlottesville 
Chatham 
Christiansburg 
Clifton Forge 
Chase City 
Covington 
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The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 
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Martinsville 
Newport News 
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Radford 
South Boston 
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Suffolk 
Victoria 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Wytheville 














end of each experiment help him de- 
termine how well he understands the 
experiment he has just completed; and 
more questions at the end of each unit 
help him in review. 


Latin America, Past and Present, by 
Russert H. Firzcispon and 
Ciaup C. Wooten. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass. II- 
lustrated. 469 pages. $2.20. 

This book aims to help high-school 
pupils develop a sympathetic under- 
standing of our twenty Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. It deals with present- 


day Latin America, and includes 
enough historical background to de- 
velop an appreciation of the achieve- 
ments and unsolved problems of the 
country. Economic, political, and cul- 
tural phases of life in Latin America 
are given appropriate emphasis. The 
authors show typical ways of living, 
rather than the novel and picturesque. 
Topical treatment of the material gives 
the pupil a well-rounded view of the 
politics, international relations, agri- 
culture, art, music, and literature of 


Latin America. 


397 
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book in the Health and Personal 
Development Program, by Doro- 
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trated. 256 pages. $1.20. 

The Girl Next Door should receive 

a cordial welcome from teachers who 


are looking for material that can help 
them do an effective job of teaching 


health and safety at the fourth-grade 
level. The book provides a series of 
stimulating leads for discussion, for 
sharing experiences, and problems, for 
activities and programs. 


It is a book that should get children 
thinking and talking, wanting to keep 
well and strong, wanting to do the 
kind and thoughtful thing, wanting 
to have good times and share them 
with others. Boys and girls will feel 


that they are friends with the several 


child characters, and because of their 
association with Susan, the girl next 
door, who is slowly getting over a 
serious illness, the children learn a lot 
about what it means to be ill—and 
what it means to be well, about how 
to keep well, and how their bodies 
work, and what they can do to avoid 
infection and accidents. Through it 
all there is steady growth in “being a 
person” for each of the children in the 
book in self-expression and self-con- 
trol, in straight thinking, in sense of 
responsibility, and in the skills and 
techniques of getting along with 


others. 
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With New Friends, by Nita BANTON 
SmiTH. Silver Burdett Company, 
New York 3, N.Y. Illustrated. 

$1.20. 


Over Hill and Plain, by Nita Ban- 
TON SMITH. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York 3, N.Y., Illus- 
trated. 320 pages. $1.28. 


With New Friends is the second 
semester reader for the second grade 
in the author’s LEARNING To READ 
It assures the average sec- 


255 pages. 


program. 
ond grade pupil a gradual, sustained 
development of reading skills, with 
adequate practice, over the full school 
year period. The stories have real ap- 
peal for boys and girls, and the book 
is well illustrated. 

Over Hill and Plain, the second 
semester book for grade 3, rounds out 
the third grade skill-development pro- 
gram begun in From Sea to Sea, the 
first semester book for this grade, and 


serves as a transition reader from third ° 


to fourth grade. A new time element 
in the stories, a new type of informa- 
tive selection, poems, and plays appear 
in Over Hill and Plain for the first 
time in the LEARNING To READ pro- 
gram. The stories have dash, interest, 
and high literary quality. The many 
illustrations in color attract children 
to these readers. 


Semimicro Laboratory Exercises in 
High School Chemistry, by Frep 
T. Weisprucn. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 269 


$1.48. 


pages. 

High schools in growing numbers 
are installing semimicro apparatus and 
procedures as more and more chemis- 
try teachers realize its advantages over 
traditional methods. The semimicro 
method differs from traditional pro- 
cedure principally in the use of smaller 
amounts of reagents and apparatus. 
This not only saves in the amount of 
chemicals used but also results in a 
cleaner, more orderly laboratory and 
less corrosions and clogging of drains. 

The experiments in Semimicro Lab- 
oratory Exercises in High School 
Chemistry are varied enough to satisfy 
the usual laboratory course and are 
arranged in unit form to facilitate 
adaptation to any text. Assistance for 
the student is consistent throughout 
the manual: frequent questions in each 
exercise guide him in his analysis, help 
him arrive at conclusions through in- 
dependent thinking; questions at the 
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end of each experiment help him de- 
termine how well he understands the 
experiment he has just completed; and 
more questions at the end of each unit 
help him in review. 


Latin America, Past and Present, by 
RusseLL H. Firzcison and 
Criaup C. Wooten. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Mass. II- 
lustrated. 469 pages. $2.20. 

This book aims to help high-school 
pupils develop a sympathetic under- 
standing of our twenty Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. It deals with present- 


day Latin America, and includes 
enough historical background to de- 
velop an appreciation of the achieve- 
ments and unsolved problems of the 
country. Economic, political, and cul- 
tural phases of life in Latin America 
are given appropriate emphasis. The 
authors show typical ways of living, 
rather than the novel and picturesque. 
Topical treatment of the material gives 
the pupil a well-rounded view of the 
politics, international relations, agri- 
culture, art, music, and literature of 


Latin America. 
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The World Book Encyclopedia. Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of seven 
leading educators. J. Morris 
Jones, Managing Editor. 19 vol- 
umes. Over 10,000 pages. The 
Quarrie Corporation, Chicago, 
1947. Delivery commenced on 
Volumes A to F in January, 1947; 
Volumes G to N-O in April; Vol- 
umes P to Z in June. 

Publication of a completely rewrit- 
ten, re-illustrated, and reset edition of 
The World Book Encyclopedia is news 
of interest to many educators and li- 
brarians. 

Today the 1947 World Book is of- 
ferred as the most up-to-date encyclo- 
pedia in print, the first post-war en- 
cyclopedia. Not only does it cover in 
text and illustrations such topics as 
atomic energy, radar, and jet propul- 
sion, but the reader finds thousands of 
examples of timely material, possible 
only because the encyclopedia has been 
reset completely. The policy of signed 
articles to indicate individual responsi- 
bility for factual accuracy is followed 
extensively, the list of contributors 
numbering more than 1,400. 

The most obvious improvement in 
this new encyclopedia is, of course, the 
illustrating. Although previous edi- 
tions have been illustrated extensively, 
this new edition has some 16,000 sub- 
jects pictured in photographs, charts, 
maps, diagrams, and drawings. More 
than 1,500 subjects are shown in four 
and six colors. 


Science Through the Year, by GERALD 
S. Craic and ETHELEEN DANIEL. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 
N.Y. 224 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.16. 


Science Every Day, by Geratp S. 
Craig and Sara E. BaLpwin. 
Ginn and Company, New York, 
N.Y. Illustrated. 252 pages. 
$1.20. 


Science Through the Year is Book 
II and Science Every Day is Book III 
in the series, Our World of Science. 
Experiences are based on the grade- 
level of the child and the vocabulary 
is well chosen. Attractive illustrations 
in color give the books real appeal. 


Oliver Twist, by CHarLes DicKENs, 
Adapted by Maset Dopce 
Hoimes. College Entrance Book 
Company, New York. Illustrated. 
335 pages. $1.15. 


This classic is one of a series adapted 
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to introduce the works of old masters 
to young people who lack either the 
time, inclination, or reading ability to 
enjoy the original version, and to re- 
fresh older readers with little leisure 
for reading. In this adaptation, the 
vocabulary has been simplified; non- 
essential descriptions have been omitted 
and necessary descriptions shortened; 
also lengthy dialogues have been ab- 
breviated. In all the essentials, how- 
ever, the text adheres to the original. 
The style remains that of Dickens, all 
but a few minor characters appear, 
and almost the entire plot has been 
retained. The intention of the editor 
has been to make Dickens easily read- 
able while sacrificing none of the 

Dickens flavor. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Visual Education Institute Held 
Under the Direction of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Summer 
Session, 1946, by W. A. Witticn. 
112 pages. Copies available from 
W. A. Wittich, 1204 West John- 
son Street, Madison 6, Wiscon- 
sin. $1.50. 


The proceedings of the Fourth An- 
nual Visual Education Institute of the 


University of Wisconsin, covering 


Super Recapped 
TIRES 
Give Extra Mileage! 


Put new life in your tires for long, 
extra miles of riding comfort 
with a SUPER RECAP—the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company’s pre- 
cision process of recapping tires 
to insure safe, smooth, satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Super Recapping Gives You 
These Advantages 


*Precision buffing to maintain proper 
balance. 

*Molds that fit your tire. 

*Sidewalls protected from heat. 

*A recap that doesn’t peel. 

*Deep, non-skid tread design. 

*Experienced workmanship and _ super- 
vision. 

*Modern, fully equipped shop. 

*Eight hour service by appointment. 


Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company. You will get 
the finest job that can be produced. 


Richmond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Seventh & Leigh Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


Grades 7-12 


For Junior High School 


By Wellons—McTurnan—Smith—Abney 


Excursions in Fact and Fancy 


Your World in Prose and Verse 


Expanding Literary Interests 


A PROGRAM PLANNED FOR LITERARY GROWTH 





This series is unique in its development of reading skills, its speech 
development program, and its well-balanced selection of contemporary 
and classical literature, including masterpieces of many countries. 


provide manuals, tests, and charts. 


By Sharp—Tigert—Mann—Dudley 
















For High School 


Abney 


Expanding Literary Interests 
Exploring Literary Trails 


American Life in Literature 
English Life in Literature 


We 


441 West Peachtree Street N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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No Wonder... 


“You surely don’t want to be a 
school teacher!” 

Astonished, the young man next 
to me on the bathing pier on that 
bright summer day was addressing 
a pretty, intelligent college coed 
who had just come in from a swim. 

“Why, every teacher I ever had,” 
he said, ““was just an uninteresting, 
maladjusted old lady. You don’t 
belong in that category.” 

The dialog went on, with the 
girl making short, laughing replies, 
and the young ex-marine dwelling 
more and more upon teaching as 
the sure shortcut to maladjustment. 

When I could bear it no longer, 
I sat up from my sun bath, and 
said, “I am one of those malad- 
justed creatures about whom you 
are talking.” 

Everyone laughed, including me, 
except the embarrassed young man. 

“When your children are ready 
to go to school,” I asked, “would 
you prefer that their teacher be the 
type of maladjusted individual you 
have been describing or someone 
like our young friend here?” 

“Naturally, like her,” he replied. 

“Then why,” I continued, “does 
the American public ridicule the 
teaching profession and discourage 
many of our most worthwhile 
young people from training to be 
teachers?” 

The young man had no answer, 
and we parted with his paying me 
what is supposed to be the greatest 
compliment a school teacher can 
receive: “Anyhow, you ought to 
be flattered that I couldn’t tell by 
looking at you that you were one 
of them!” 

We are inviting the decadence of 
our nation by discouraging in con- 
versation, jokes, magazines, and 
books, the interest of young people 
in the foundational profession. 

Teaching is really a wonderfully 
creative career. In the hands of an 
expert, teaching is vastly more than 
the rehearsing of facts. It is a dy- 
namic, creative experience, with 
the most valuable mediums in the 
world, the hearts and ‘minds of 
children. 

The efforts of individuals in every 
community toward raising the 
social and financial levels of teach- 
ers and toward giving healthy en- 
couragement to outstanding young 
people to enter the profession can 
help immeasurably. 

— JEANNE STEELY LAITNER in The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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demonstrations and addresses, which 

have been edited by the director of the 

Bureau of Visual Instruction of the 

University of Wisconsin, should be of 

real value to all interested in this 

field. 

Scotchtown Tale, by Betty ELIsE 
Davis. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York 17, N.Y. Illustrated. 
144 pages. $2.00. 

The author, a Virginia school teacher 


and principal, has written a delightful 
story of the childhood of a beloved 
historical figure, Dorothea Payne, who 
grew up to be the First Lady of the 
land, known in history as Dolly Madi- 
son. The story, based on authentic 
details, covers what might have hap- 
pened at Scotchtown, the Virginia 
plantation, where the families of 
Thomas Jefferson and Patrick Henry 
were frequent guests. 








Authoritative, 


educational 


SOUND 
FILMS 


now available 


free 


to teachers 


> Already aware 
of the way visual 


education can help 
so many classroom subjects “come 
alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. Varying in 
length from 15 to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 
accompany many. 





YOU WILL FIND included in 
the listings such generally 
interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 
holds the key to all life on earth;’’and 
Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 
somely produced films might be equally 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





suited for P.-T.A. meetings and all- 
school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 
velt Expeditions, for instance. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N. Y. Ask for the illustrated 


index and guide to these films. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 
to them. ap-122 


y SPEARMINT 





WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction 
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LATIN AMERICA, PAST AND PRESENT 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


By educators, explorers, and specialists in Inter-American relations 


Twenty delightful books about boys and girls of the Western Hemisphere and 
some of the neighboring islands. 


Illustrated in color. 


By Fitzgibbon and Wooton 


Presents an integrated picture of the land as a whole. 


Latin America, and includes enough historical background to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the achievements and unsolved problems of the country. For high school 
Illustrated. 


classes. 





An over-all view of Latin American life and culture. 
tions: Latin American Lands and Peoples, and Hemisphere Solidarity. Brief enough 
to be used as a unit in the regular history course, or capable of expansion for classes 
For high school classes. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





with more time at their disposal. 


LATIN AMERICA AND HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


By Downes, Singer, and Becker 





180 Varick Street 


For ages 8-14. 


Comprises two main sec- 





Deals with present-day 





New York City 14 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 


Journal’s Advertisers 


38a. “Education Makes Our Freedom 


----------- oe 


More Secure”’ is a manual for ac- 
tion which outlines many prac- 
tical, effective methods for mak- 
ing the values and problems of 
American educators known to the 
community. Ideas are offered for 
enlisting the active aid and co- 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


| 

| 

| Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items | 


checked in the quantities indicated. 


39a. 


| 3¢ is enclosed for each item | 
| checked. | 
| 38a. 39a. 40a. 41a. 42a. 
| Pee cette esi Gece Res 66 w ee | 
| EE RS | 
LR Er rene es Se | 
ae bode db oink 009-4 | 
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operation of business, inductrial, 
and civic organizations, to the 
end that the high function and 
responsibility of education will be 
more clearly understood and more 
vigorously upheld in every Amer- 
ican community. 

Stephen Foster Song Book con- 
taining words, music and direc- 
hints for 41 
widely-loved folk melodies—espe- 


tion of Fos-er’s 
arranged for school and 
general use. Available 
room quantities if so indicated, 
this new Foster Song Book is ac- 


cially 


in class- 


companied by two _ illustrazed 
pamphlets dealing with Foster’s 


life, work and times. 


a. Railroads at Work is a picture 


book of the American railroads 
in Action. Fifty-six different 
types of work are illustrated with 
a brief story about each type. 
Copies for each member of the 
class will be furnished if quan- 
tity is indicated. 


a. Steps in Instituting a Commu- 


nity-School Nutrition and Health 
Program is an outline of a pro- 
gram that has been used by Gen- 
eral Mills in several communities. 





These steps are suggestions only 
and are not intended to be all 
Each school and com- 


inclusive. 
munity will develop new ways of 
meeting local needs. Teachers 
and administrators will find this 


helpful. 


. Suggestions for Organizing 2 


Functioning Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids Department will take 
just 10 minutes to read. It will 
be a valuable addition to the files 
of every teacher and administra- 
tor who uses these aids. 





The VirGINIA JOURNAL will pay $1.00 
each for acceptable 


IS PHOTOGRAPHY 
YOUR HOBBY? 


photographs for 




















illustration. A credit line with the 
name of the photographer will be used 
with each photograph. Address all 


pictures to 


401 N. NintsH StT., RICHMOND 19, Va. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
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Buy Your Next Year’s School Supplies 
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LIQUID SLATING 


CHALK 
ERASERS WASTE BASKETS 
| PAPER TOWELS 
PENCIL SLATOPLATE 
SHARPENERS — MAINTENANCE 
SUPPLIES 














We have in our warehouse A COMPLETE STOCK OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Ready for | 


immediate shipment. Let us fill your needs in these supplies. 


As in the past our first objective has been to serve the Schools 
of Virginia to the best of our ability—this policy is still in effect 
today and will remain so as long as we solicit your business. Call 


upon us when we can be of service to you. 





Hlowers School Cquipment Compan y 


327 WEST MAIN STREET RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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THE STATE OF VIRGINIA ADOPTS 





a AMROANEN OUR ENVIRONMENT: 


HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 
By 
y = WOOD AND CARPENTER 
SS = 1946 Complete Revision 


et 


WOOD AND CARPENTER 


* a 
SS 


For Optional Basal Use in the First Year of Senior High School 





Completely Re-Written New Pictures New Diagrams 
New Provision for Experimental Work 
Workbook and Free Teacher's Manual 


Published in October—Already Adopted in Virginia, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Kansas, Alabama 


Convenient Textbook Size— A Teacher Compliments Its Buoyant Format 


Outstanding Features of the 1946 OUR ENVIRONMENT are: 


1. Its accuracy 2. The simplicity of its language 


a 


Its amazing number of new developments, from atomic fission through radiant heating 
to streptomycin. 


Its completeness, enabling schools to choose their topics for close study. 





Its fine demonstration-experiments with full directions and labelled diagrams. 
Its hundreds of new illustrations of great teaching value. 


Its full-page biographies, with pictures, of leading scientists. 


QBN AY > 


Its use of science as a medium for developing good citizenship. 


We invite you to choose this up-to-the-minute edition of 


The National Leader in Science. 





ALLYN AND BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


Virginia Representatives 


W. Carl Whitlock Robert H. Douthat John D. Richmond 





